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DEVOTION TO DUTY IS A 
TELEPHONE TRADITION 


High morale, devotion to duty, ingenuity in 
meeting new circumstances and the ability 
and will to work with each other and with the 
public are traditional characteristics of tele- 
phone employees. 

Times like these not only demand these 
characteristics, they serve to create and 
extend them. 

Now, more than ever, the creed of tele- 
phone workers is expressed in these words— 
“We'll do our best to get your call through.” 
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_ A Contemporary College 


By LEWIS WEBSTER JONES 


Draft of the President’s Speech to the Bennington College Community 
September 7, 1941 


ERE can be no doubt that 
American education has a 
hard and important job to do 


in the present crisis in civilization. 
But Bennington College is particu- 
larly on the spot. Because we are 
new, and have enjoyed wide support 
to try out certain definite educational 
ideas, a great deal is expected of us. 
We need therefore to take stock of 
our nine years’ experience, and to 
re-examine our especial réle. It would 
be a mistake, however, to think only 
of our link with our own brief past. 
I want to emphasize our continuity 
with the history of education in 
America, and with the long tradition 
of Western Civilization. 

The task of education is a twofold 
one; first, to hand on and preserve 
traditional knowledge; and second, to 
invent, create, and so enrich the 
cultural inheritance. Thinking about 
education in America has become 


tremendously confused, and these two 
complementary tasks of education 
have been spoken of as if they were 
opposed to one another. The issue 
has been stated as one of pro- 
gressivism versus traditionalism, mod- 
ernism versus classicism, the liberation 
of creative energies versus the inculca- 
tion of knowledge These seem to be 
false issues, and it is time we stopped 
arguing about them. There should 
be no quarrel about the general aims 
of education. The issue between 
progressive education and traditional 
education, then, becomes mainly one 
of emphasis. 

It is probably true that extreme 
adherents of the progressive view 
have been overzealous in their 
emphasis on the value of individual 
experience in learning, often to the 
neglect of traditional knowledge. It 
is equally true that extreme believers 
in the value of the classical tradition 
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have often overestimated the possi- 
bilities of its passive absorption, and 
have been ineffective through neglect 
of individual experience. 

The fact is that each generation has 
to solve its own problems, and to find 
meaning in the world in which it lives. 
Evidently, each generation needs all 
that it can learn from the wisdom 
derived from the experiences of the 
past. But it is true that the greatest 
periods in education have been the 
periods when the search for meaning 
in the contemporary world has been 
keenest. The medieval universities 
derived their vitality, not frora any 
passive acceptance of classical learn- 
ing, but from their preoccupation 
with the important philosophical 
questions of the day. 

It is significant that two of the 
most vital educational institutions 
in America at present should be the 
two small colleges of Bennington and 
St. John’s. The rabit of thinking in 
terms of opposites may make it 
appear surprising that I should men- 
tion these two colleges in the same 
breath. St. John’s is trying to 
re-experience the development of 
Western culture through the study 
of the hundred great books, their 
purpose being to find some firm basis 
of effective living in the contemporary 
world. At Bennington we start with 
the contemporary world, with the 
same purpose in mind, but it would 
be absurd to think that therefore we 
intend to neglect the achievements of 
the past. I am myself a partisan of 
the Bennington approach to educa- 
tion, but I watch the St. John’s experi- 
ment with sympathy and respect. 
Both colleges take education very 
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seriously, both have the courage to 
depart from conventional methods, 
The ends of both are similar, and J 
think it would be easy to exaggerate 
our differences. 

The movement for Bennington Col- 
lege goes back to the 1920’s, when the 
need was felt to carry the methods of 
the progressive schools into higher 
education. The progressive-education 
movement itself was a revolt against 
the sterility of much of American 
education, and against practices which 
had grown stupid and obstructive to 
its true purposes. The movement 
was only partly one of revolt, how- 
ever. We had important positive 
aims, and in some respects indeed we 
were harking back to a much older 
educational tradition; for example, in 
the concept of educating the whole 
person, and in the inclusion of the 
arts in the curriculum. But even 
these aims, like many of our methods, 
seemed like innovations at the time. 
It is true that we got a good deal of 
guidance from negative examples; we 
could clearly see, from the mistakes 
of others, what not to do. The 
general tone of the place was one of 
radical experiment. We seemed intent 
on discarding, we took nothing for 
granted, and were determined not to 
follow precedent without examining 
each case on its merits. This period, 
exhausting as it was to live through, 
has been extremely valuable. It has 


liberated us to experiment, vitalized 
our conceptions of education, and © 


allowed us to re-adapt old and tried 
methods whenever they suited our 
purposes. 

Because we started without habits, 
much of our energies have necessarily 
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been devoted to the difficult task of 
building appropriate habits and cus- 
toms for this community. Every 
teacher, as well as every student, has 
had to learn by experience. We have 
now reached the stage in our develop- 
ment when we ought to be able to use 
our collective experience to project 
our program forward. 


E HAVE no longer any need 
to be self-conscious about our 
newness, or to exhaust much effort in 
defending and explaining ourselves. 
We are an established educational 
institution, no longer unique, because 
education has moved along with us. 
Many battles have been won, and we 
need expend no energy in fighting 
them over again. In fact, the accent 
on youth is no longer appropriate. 
We have grown up, and we face the 
awesome responsibilities of maturity. 
It is not my purpose to outline a 
program for the next few years. The 
method of procedure will be what it 
has always been: the method of dis- 
cussion and consent. But I should 
like to re-afirm some of the main 
principles for which we stand, and to 
suggest some of the most important 
tasks before us. 

First, we shall continue to base our 
program on the concept of educating 
the whole person. 

I have never been able to make 
much sense out of the statement that 
“Tt is the sole business of a college 
to train the mind.” I have never 
met a disembodied mind. I have met 
people who were extremely intel- 
lectual, but not intelligent; and I 
have met intelligent people who were 
not adept at verbal and _ logical 
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expression. What we are after is a 
kind of functioning intelligence and 
imagination which are not likely to 
result from a training only in logical 
skill. People differ, and the qualities 
we value can be acquired through 
many disciplines, through art and 
literature, through science and social 
science, and through the experience 
of a sound community life. 

Nor is an extreme preoccupation 
with personality development and 
adjustment any part of our plan. 
Progressive education has perhaps 
shown symptoms of a kind of anti- 
intellectualism in its reaction against 
the notion of disembodied minds. 
There is plenty of evidence that 
human relations are embittered, 
human potentialities warped and 
stifled, by faulty psychological en- 
vironments. The attention given to 
healthy psychological adjustment and 
individual development has _ been 
of great benefit to education in 
recent years. We shall continue to 
take account of individual differ- 
ences, to be tolerant of temporary 
periods of difficulty and confusion, to 
regard self-knowledge as a necessary 
aspect of the development towards 
maturity. We shall also continue to 
recognize that one useful method of 
adjustment is hard work, and sub- 
jection to some objective discipline; 
and we shall continue to recognize 
the fact that individual development 
is not itself a sufficient guide for an 
educational program: it remains the 
responsibility of the College, in its 
community life and its academic 
work, to point to desirable directions 
for growth and development. All 
change is not progress. 
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Second, we shall continue to base 
our curriculum on the individual 
interests and needs of students. 

Interest is obviously the first 
requisite for effective learning, and 
Bennington College has been con- 
spicuous for its excellent teaching. 
We have had success in eliminating 
the artificial spur of marks as a basis 
for promotion, and we have shown 
that a piece of work well done imposes 
its own discipline, and reinforces the 
drive for further achievement. 

It is also obvious that needs differ, 
and that diversity is one of the most 
valuable characteristics of the demo- 
cratic way of life. But students are 
of course in no position to decide what 
they need, and once their main lines 
of interest are established, it is clearly 
the responsibility of the faculty to 
prescribe a course of study for them. 

It used to be fashionable for 
progressive teachers to answer the 
question, “‘What subjects do you 
teach?” by saying: “We don’t teach 
subjects; we teach students.” The 
emphasis was perhaps a necessary 
one when too much attention was 
being paid to the working out of 
organized courses, too little to effect- 
ive teaching. But, granted that we 
must understand how to teach, the 
question still remains, “What knowl- 
edge is important?” 

In the early years of the College, we 
have necessarily been more con- 
cerned, as a group, with questions of 
method than with content. The 
curriculum has _ been individually 
prescribed for every student. In 
advanced work, especially, the con- 
tent has been decided by the separate 
divisions of the College, often by one 
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teacher working with one student, 
Custom-built courses of study will 
continue to be our distinctive educa- 
tional offering; but much waste motion 
might now be eliminated if we pooled 
our experience, and gave careful con. 
sideration to the relation of all these 
individual activities to the work of 
the College as a whole. The most 
urgent task of the next few years 
seems to me to be the definition of 
the curriculum. 

When the College first opened, 
with a class of eighty-seven Fresh- 
men, the catalogue announced that 
the unifying principle for the work 
of the first two years would be a 
concern with the modern period, 
meaning of course the period from 
the Renaissance to the present day. 
But much of the actual work of that 
first year was concerned with con- 
temporary materials. The idea was 
that students were more likely to- 
spend the next three years acquiring 
“background” if they were allowed 
to see its connection with the par- 
ticular foreground in which they 
were directly interested. As that 
first class went through the four 
years of college, many of them ranged 
all over human history. The original 
restriction to the modern period did 
not find its way out of the catalogue 
into practice. But people who were 
shocked to find Bennington students, 
in their freshman year, studying the 
bank crisis instead of Adam Smith, or 
James Joyce instead of Chaucer, 
have never lost their conviction that 
we look no farther back than 1932. 

I am sure that some Bennington 
students will always be found study- 
ing contemporary problems, most 
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often as an introduction to some field 
of study in their freshman year, or 
as a subject for a senior thesis at the 
end of four years. But it would be 
absurd to think that any Bennington 
student could spend her time here 
rushing out to observe each raindrop 
as it falls, or concentrating on the 
latest newspaper headline. Current 
events would be equally current, and 
probably equally meaningless, after 
four years of such activity. 


HE question of content is by no 
means an easy one, and all sorts 
of answers have been given. The 
basis of the curriculum ranges all the 
way from the classics to modern 
science, from the hundred great books 
to a completely free elective system. 
This College was founded to meet 
the needs of women in the con- 
temporary world. Fortunately, the 
feminist battle had already been won 
for us by the mothers of the first class 
of students. We felt no compulsion, 
therefore, to do exactly what was 
being done at Williams College, in 
order to prove that women were 
equal to men. It can now be taken 
for granted that women are persons, 
and have intellectual and artistic 
capacities and interests as wide and 
varied as those of men. (In paren- 
thesis, I am sorry to report a 
deplorable feminist hang-over among 
some of our graduates who, when 
asked what they are doing, have 
been known to reply that they are 
not doing anything, they are just 
married, and have two children.) 
But the general abandonment of 
the austere academic tradition of the 
feminists has led to some curious 
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results. One college has made a 
careful survey of the activities of 
women in order to discover what 
they really need to know. The result 
is a curriculum which includes style 
clinics, make-up clinics, and classes 
in care of babies. I do not think a 
training in the practical techniques 
of everyday living is the proper 
function of a progressive college, and 
Bennington College has certainly not 
interpreted needs of women”? in 
this way. 

Because we are a women’s college, 
there will doubtless always be more 
demand here for such subjects as 
child development than for physics. 
Because we believe in the value of 
practical experience in learning, the 
handling of children will be part of 
the study of child psychology. But 
a preoccupation with the tricks of a 
trade is not the business of a college, 
either for men or for womea. In 
disgust with the cheerful modern 
reliance on the lore of “how to win 
friends and influence people,” Presi- 
dent Hutchins of Chicago has empha- 
sized the importance of metaphysics. 
Mr. Hutchins’ experience in teaching 
students would doubtless coincide 
with mine, and he would agree that 
most students display only an inter- 
mittent interest in metaphysics, and 
it cannot provide a continuous drive 
to learning. Philosophical under- 
standing comes slowly, and _philo- 
sophical questions arise at every 
stage of learning. Nor would Mr. 
Hutchins deny that the study of the 
violin requires that it be played as 
well as talked about. As George 
Lundberg of our faculty has fre- 
quently reminded us, technique is like 
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money; you do not like to get it, but 
you cannot do without it. Much of 
the time in college must necessarily 
be spent in the humdrum business of 
mastering the skills essential to effec- 
tive work in our understanding of 
every field of study. 

But most of us will agree, I think, 
with the main point that Mr. 
Hutchins has been making: that the 
modern enthusiasm for the scientific 
analysis and technical manipulation 
of things and people has led to an 
almost complete lack of interest in 
those basic questions of man’s pur- 
pose, which should be the peculiar 
concern of education. 


NE of the most alarming ten- 

dencies of our times is the 
perversion of technical knowledge 
from its proper function of improving 
the quality of human life as a whole 
to the cynical purpose of manipu- 
lating and getting the better of other 
men. The art of economics has 
degenerated into petty techniques of 
winning or keeping differential advan- 
tages for individuals, or the more 
grandiose schemes for gaining advan- 
tages for one nation at the expense 
of another. The art of politics has 
degenerated into gangster techniques 
of crushing opposition, or swaying 
opinion, with no other aim than the 
maintenance of power. It is the 
business of the colleges to develop 
civilized people, and a good machine 
gunner, or a skillful propagandist, is 
not necessarily civilized. Unless ed»- 
cation can counteract the modern 
tendency to combine unprecedented 
technical skill with a basic contempt 
for the value and dignity of human 
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life, the wave of the future is certain 
to land us in a mud puddle. 

I want therefore to emphasize one 
of the main principles on which this 
College operates: that of respect for 
the individual. This is the most 
valuable ethical idea in our demo- 
cratic heritage, and is deeply embedded 
in the Christian tradition. I cannot 
see any other possible basis for decent 
human relations. Self-reliance and 
individual responsibility are perhaps 
no longer possible in our complicated 
economic network. But we are not 
here concerned with economic enter- 
prise; we are an educational institu- 
tion and individual responsibility 
and mutual respect are essential to 
education. 

The world crisis has assumed such 
catastrophic proportions that most of 
us are asking ourselves, What is the 
significance of a small women’s college 
in a world at war? Bennington 
College will of course stand behind 
the policy of the national government, 
and meet any special demands to 
which the war situation may give 
rise. Our flexible program has already 
adapted itself to include some of 
the courses which other colleges have 
announced as “‘defense” courses. We 
shall continue to meet such demands, 
but it would be a mistake to think 
that special courses in first aid are 
our most important contribution to 
national defense. The continuing 
emphasis on good citizenship will be 
of far more enduring importance. 

The world situation has _ been 
deteriorating so rapidly in the last 
few years that many people have 
been oppressed and discouraged by a 
sense of the futility of their everyday 
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occupations. They have seen the 
overwhelming importance of large 
political events, and have reached 
out desperately in an effort to control 
them by joining some political move- 
ment. This sense of responsibility 
for distant events has too often led 
to a neglect of the job in hand, which 
is the thing for which we are most 
directly responsible, and in which 
our main effectiveness will lie. It is 
essential for each of us to keep his 
eye on his task, and not become a 
bad artist, a sloppy musician, or a 
distraught social scientist, because 
he is convinced that general catas- 
trophe is going to engulf him. 
Catastrophe is much more probable 
if artists, intellectuals, teachers, and 
students neglect their particular jobs. 
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The twofold task of education in 
preserving and carrying forward the 
cultural heritage can certainly not 
be neglected now. It would not be 
farfetched to compare the rdéle of 
modern colleges with that of the 
monasteries during the Dark Ages. 
Small, isolated groups of people kept 
alive the classical learning, and made 
it available for a new flowering in the 
medieval culture. No American col- 
lege will, I hope, find itself driven 
into monastic isolation; but we have 
responsibilities to our own age no less 
heavy than the monasteries had to 
theirs. Society has never been in 
greater need of educated and civilized 
people, capable of bringing knowledge, 
good will, and courage to the problems 


of the war and postwar years. 
[Vol. XII, No. 9] 
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Unit Costs 


By JOHN C. CHRISTENSEN 


Cautions Regarding the Use of These by University and 
College Administrators 


E average layman, whether 
a trustee, an alumnus, or a 
legislator, who attempts to 


compare institutions according to 


summary-cost figures—the cost of edu-. 


cating a single student—is liable to 
reach a wrong conculsion. Once at 
a dinner party, I happened to sit next 
to the trustee of a large privately 
controlled institution, who, when he 
found that I was from the University 
of Michigan, immediately asked how 
many students we had and what was 
our total budget. He pulled from 
his pocket an envelope and proceeded 
to calculate the cost of educating 
a single student by dividing the total 
enrollment into the total budget. 
The thinking of this trustee, a lawyer 
and financier of note, is typical of 
some of the best men we have on 
governing boards of colleges and 
universities. I pointed out to him the 
erroneous conclusions which would 
be drawn from his method of calcu- 
lating the cost of educating a student, 
but I doubt if he understood all the 
implications as he had never had 
anything to do with the details of the 
financial and academic administration 
of a college or university. 

For the purpose of considering the 
possibilities in the cost analyses of 


two typical institutions which may 
appear similar to the casual observer, 
I should like to examine two state 
universities in the Middle West, the 
University of Michigan and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The general public 
probably thinks that they are similar 
and that the summary-cost analyses 
should be comparable. The organi- 
zations of the two institutions, how- 
ever, are greatly dissimilar. The 
University of Illinois is the land-grant 
college of Illinois, and as such it 
includes agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, while in Michigan the land- 
grant college is the Michigan State 
College at East Lansing. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois carries on extensive 
work in its agricultural-experiment 
station and in agricultural and home- 
economics extension; these depart- 
ments are found not at the University 
of Michigan but at the Michigan 
State College. Moreover, the medical 
school of the University of Illinois is 
located in Chicago, not Urbana, and 
the medical-school hospitals are not 
operated by the University as at 
the University of Michigan, where 
both the medical school and hospitals 
are in Ann Arbor. 

We find almost the same situation 
in attempting to make comparisons 
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between any of the larger universities. 
No two of the “‘ Big Ten”’ universities 
of the Middie West are similarly 
organized. Those of us who are on 
the inside know that any attempt at 
comparison of this sort is of no value 
and is perhaps misleading. 

Any cost figures, to be of value, 
must be gathered from a selected 
group of institutions where the organi- 
zations are practically identical. It 
would be difficult to find many 
institutions like this since even in the 
small liberal-arts colleges there are 
differences in organization which 
will seriously affect summary-cost 
figures. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion prepared a bulletin in 1938 
covering a cost study of nine institu- 
tions in which the cost per student 
credit-hour in various departments of 
instruction was computed together 
with the cost in various levels of 
instruction, as junior-college level, 
senior-college level, and graduate 
level, and these figures were finally 
combined inte costs by institutions 
and by curriculums. The various 
costs as finally assembled in this 
bulletin answer the question, it seems 
to me, whether it is satisfactory to 
compare summary-cost figures of 
one institution with another. By 
summary-cost figures, I mean a 
single figure for the cost of edu- 
cating a full-time student at a single 
institution for one year. 


N VARIOUS bulletins, papers, and 
other documents on the question 
of student unit costs it is frequently 
maintained that such figures may be 
of value in the internal administration 
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of educational institutions. Some go 
so far as to say that unit costs are of 
value or should be of value in internal 
administration. 

I am skeptical of any practical use 
of unit costs in internal administra- 
tion except possibly in calling atten- 
tion to situations which a capable 
administrator should know about 
without going through the expensive 
and laborious process of unit-cost 
studies. In the bulletin on uni- 
versity costs compiled by the United 
States Office of Education marked 
variations of the various departments 
or subjects of instruction appeared 
within each institution. Whether the 
figures so obtained are of any value 
in calling attention to situations 
which should be remedied, a study 
of the individual institution alone will 
determine. In one institution, for 
example, the cost of botany is $1.97 
per credit-hour and zodlogy $3.62, 
while in another the cost per credit- 
hour of botany is $14.31 and of 
zoology, $10.08. What conclusions 
should be drawn from these figures? 
In comparing one department with 
another, which department should be 
considered the most efficient, the one 
with the lowest unit costs or the one 
with the highest? It may be that 
the department with the lowest cost 
is not so efficient, because this depart- 
ment, owing to accidents of death or 
sickness, or other causes, may have a 
comparatively new staff drawing low 
salaries, while the high-cost depart- 
ment may have a _ corresponding 
number of faculty members who 
have been with the institution a long 
while and draw high salaries. 

If the administrator understands 
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his job, he will not need unit-cost 
figures in internal administration. 
Even though I have worked on 
budgets for almost thirty years in two 
of our largest institutions, I do not 
know what I should do with unit-cost 
figures in budget studies. A know- 
ledge of the qualifications of the mem- 
bers of the staff and their work, the 
sizes of classes, equipment, and other 
facilities should be all that is necessary 
in carefully considering the budget. 


Y PURPOSE is not to dis- 

courage unit-cost studies but 
rather to point out the difficulties in 
making such studies and to question 
their use after they have been made, 
both in advising the layman in regard 
to the cost of higher education and 
in solving budgetary problems of 
administrators. An acceptable pro- 
cedure for an institution wishing to 
make a unit-cost study will be found 
in the appendix of the report entitled 
Financial Reports for Colleges and 
Universities, compiled by the National 
Committee on Standard Reports for 
Institutions of Higher Education. 
This procedure was not included in 
the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, but was added by request as 
a method for such institutions as 
might desire to make a study of this 
kind. Two procedures are outlined: 
the short procedure for small colleges 
and the detailed procedure for uni- 
versities and larger colleges. It is 
believed that the directions with 
forms should enable any institution 
to make a satisfactory unit-cost study. 
However, I should like to call 
attention to several statements made 
by the Committee on “Purpose and 
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Scope of Unit-Cost Studies.” The 
Committee states that 

In presenting this procedure for the 
computation of unit costs in colleges and 
universities, the position of the Com- 
mittee in regard to the purposes and 
values of cost studies should be clearly 
understood. In many cases, unit-cost 
investigations have proved of value in the 
administration of the institutions in which 
they were conducted. In other cases, 
however, their practical value has been 
small. The failure of unit-cost studies 
to prove of great practical value in all 
cases may be due, in part at least, to the 
following facts: first, the lack of adequate 
and accurate procedure in conducting the 
studies; second, the failure properly to 
interpret cost figures; third, and perhaps 
of mest significance, the failure to realize 
that merely the determination of unit 
costs does not solve financial and 
adn nistrative problems. 

1+ the consideration of this problem, 
the -ommittee was impressed by the need 
of a standard system of procedure for use 
in cases where the determination of unit 
costs of instruction is undertaken. For 
that reason a suggested procedure for this 
purpose is presented in this section. It 
should be clearly understood that this 
material is supplementary to the general 
accounting and reporting system recom- 
mended in previous chapters and is not in 
any way a part of that system. If unit 
costs are computed, the financial data 
should be drawn from the regular accounts 
and financial reports recommended in 
this volume." 
The Committee took extreme care in 
formulating this statement for fear 
that its position might be misunder- 
stood. Although the Committee in 
no way recommends unit-cost studies, 
it does provide a systematic method 


1National Committee on Standards and Reports. 
Financial Report for Colleges and Universities, p. 177- 
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UNIT COSTS 


for making these studies for institu- 
tions or groups of institutions which 
may find such studies desirable. 


HE difficulties of securing satis- 

factory unit costs will become 
apparent to anyone who attempts to 
make the study, especially in our 
larger complex institutions. There 
is so much connected with our larger 
state universities which is not of an 
instructional character that a careful 
allocation of expenditures is required 
to get proper bases for estimating 
instructional costs, and in any case 
the allocation of expenditures is 
largely a matter of estimates. A cost 
study should begin with a carefully 
prepared financial report of expéndi- 
tures in accordance with the forms 
recommended by the National C;jm- 
mittee, and these expenditures should 
be allocated to either instructignal 
costs or other services. It will be 
necessary to allocate salaries, expenses 
of instructional departments for sup- 
plies and equipment, the use of space, 
general administration, and general 
library. The enrollment of students 
must be secured for the various 
classes, courses, departments, and 
curriculums, and a unit set up for 
distribution of costs, by either the 
student clock-hour, the student credit- 
hour, or any other unit which may 
be found desirable.? 

A great deal of harm and unrest 
in institutions may result from an 
application of unit-cost studies. I 
know of a midwestern institution 
where several years ago unit-cost 


*I should suggest a careful study of the bulletin 
on unit costs published by the United States Office 
of Education, to which I have previously made 
reference. 
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studies had been made and were 
being used in the preparation of the 
annual budget. The use of costs per 
units in the various departments was 
most disconcerting to some of the 
faculty members. For example, the 
professor of chemistry knew that 
he needed a certain staff to do the 
teaching of his department and that 
he also needed funds for purchasing 
the necessary supplies and certain 
items of equipment. He knew that 
his department was economically 
administered, and he could not see any 
way of reducing the budget without 
curtailing some of the work of the 
department. When he was confronted 
with the fact that the unit costs of his 
department were high in comparison 
with other departments of the uni- 
versity, he of course could offer no 
explanation as he had no way of 
either proving or disproving the 
figures of cost which were given to 
him; and further, the question of 
whether his costs were too high was 
only the assumption of a theoretical 
educator who knew comparatively 
little about administering a chem- 
istry department. The unsatisfactory 
results found in this university would 
be duplicated in any other university 
in which attempts were made to 
combine unit costs with fixing the 
budget of a department. The unit- 
cost analysis at this university was 
later abandoned. 

Administrators should have avail- 
able detailed information in regard 
to their institution which would 
enable them to make intelligent 
decisions. The following items are 
of utmost importance for any well- 
managed institution: 
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1. The accounts should be kept in a 
systematic form according to the plan 
recommended by the National Com- 
mittee on Standard Reports. 

2. The budget should be prepared in a 
systematic manner with all items of 
income and expenditures arranged in 
accordance with the detailed classifica- 
tion of the books of account as snown 
in published financial reports. 

3. There should be adequate control of 
budget expenditures so that those 
administrators who are responsible for 
controlling the budget may know from 
time to time how expenditures are 
made under the budget and how 
income checks with estimated income. 

4. Te control of encumbrances should 
be adequate with a proper setup for 
control of salaries and wages and of 
purchases from appropriations for ex- 
pense and equipment. 

5. The student enrollment should be 
systematically tabulated by sections, 
courses, departments, and divisions, by 
semesters, quarters, or summer sessions 
and, if possible, it should be listed on a 
full-time basis. 

6. The proper personnel records should be 
kept of faculty members, giving aca- 
demic preparation, experience, and the 
history of each individual at the 
institution concerned, with salary, 
promotions, and the like. 


With the information just given, 
administrators should be able to pre- 
pare a systematic budget and to issue 
financial and academic reports which 
could easily be understood by mem- 
bers of the board of control and 
others interested. 

After serving for 2 number of years 
on various committees appointed for 
the express purpose of making studies 
and reports on the feasibility of unit- 
cost studies, I have come to the 
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conclusion that the report of one of 
these committees, of which I was a 
member, to the meeting of the 
Central Association of University 
and College Business Officers at Pitts- 
burgh in 1922 gives a summary of 
cost accounting which is as true today 
as it was then. I should like to 
quote the report of the Executive 
Committee of the Association of Uni- 
versity and College Business Officers 
to the members of which was referred 
the investigation of the accounting 
of the per capita cost of educating 
students: 


It is the opinion of the Committee that 
it is possible to formulate a system of 
accounting for the per capita cost of 
educating a student in a college or 
university in a manner similar to cost 
accounting in a modern ractory, and that 
such cost data may be of value for 
comparative purposes in the internal 
administration of an institution in deter- 
mining the unit cost of instruction in a 
class, or course, or subject of instruction, 
but your Committee is of the opinion 
that cost data of this sort when combined 
into summary figures giving the average 
per capita cost of educating a student 
in all courses given at an institution, such 
summary figures are misleading, if not 
entirely valueless, when used in com- 
paring one institution with another for 
the reason that the cost of educating a 
student in a modern university with its 
diversified courses and curricula, and 
elective privileges, is not a problem of 
quantity production costs as in a large 
factory, but is a problem of individual 
job costs in which each student must be 
considered as a separate unit. 

[The] Committee is further of the 
opinion that while the per capita cost of 
educating a student in a class, or course, 
[Continued on page 500| 
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Discovering Student Needs 


By RICHARD A. BARNES 


A Questionnaire Study Including Alumni and Undergraduate Opinion 


HIS study was undertaken in 

| 1939-40 as a part of the par- 

ticipation of Olivet College in 

the Cooperative Study in General 

Education. Interest in the study grew 

out of the belief that a college cur- 

riculum should be based upon the 
“needs” of students. 

Needs were considered as being 
closely tied in with college objectives. 
A need according to the definition set 
up is the difference between the stu- 
dent’s present stage of development 
and that stage of development which 
the professors hope that he will 
attain during his college career. These 
“needs” may be stated in terms of 
what the student should know, what 
skills he should develop, what atti- 
tudes and appreciation he should have. 

The purpose of this investigation 
was to secure information, insights, 
and clews about students’ needs from 
an analysis of the activities, interests, 
problems, and experiences of students 
and former students; and to serve as 
one form of evaluation of the curric- 
ulum of the college. It is hoped that 
the data thus gathered not only will 
prove helpful in curriculum planning 
and student counseling, but also will 
reveal possibilities for further study. 
Consequently, the study was planned 
so that the students and former 


students could indicate teaching meth- 
ods which were or were not stimulating. 
Opportunity was provided for them 
to indicate subject-matter courses 
which were helpful, other college ex- 
periences which they considered val- 
uable, and experiences or courses 
which they now wish that they had 
had while in college. 

Two limitations of the study were 
clearly recognized: That only one of 
many possible methods of securing 
information about students’ needs 
was being used, and that since stu- 
dents’ needs tend to fluctuate with 
changing social and economic condi- 
tions, studies of needs should be 
repeated from time to time. 

After due consideration of available 
finances, the scattering of former 
students, available time, and the like, 
the questionnaire method was adopted 
despite the limitations inherent in the 
assumptions upon which all question- 
naire studies are based: that the 
items in the questionnaire will elicit 
the desired information, and that the 
respondent can and will answer all 
questions truthfully. It was possible 
to check the validity of many of the 
items answered by the present student 
body, but lack of time and finances 
made it impossible to carry out an 
extensive check on the validity of the 
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responses made by former students. 
On the basis of information obtained 
from the literature relating to stu- 
dents’ needs, and from a study of the 
objectives set up by the faculty of 
Olivet College, five areas—college 
experiences, vocational experiences, 
and experiences in community living, 
in home living, and in personal living— 
were selected to be tapped.! 

The items in the questionnaire 
were directed toward college objec- 
tives and faculty interests in former 
students. They were so worded that 
the response would indicate the extent 
to which the college objectives had 
been realized. Unnecessary or unde- 
sirable duplication as well as over- 
weighting one area at the expense of 
another, was avoided. Special care 
was taken not only to see that items 
were clearly and simply stated but 
also to avoid loaded questions which 
might unduly influence the individ- 
ual’s response. As a preliminary check 
on the validity of the instrument 
copies were given to the faculty at 
Olivet College, several persons who 
had had experience in making similar 
studies, and ten alumni of the col- 
lege. Criticisms and suggestions were 
solicited. 

The revised questionnaire was plano- 
graphed and sent to approximately 
four hundred students who had reg- 
istered at Olivet College between the 
years 1933 and 1938 inclusive but 
who were not at this time in residence. 
A second form of the questionnaire 


1Valuable suggestions were received from a 
careful study of the instruments used in similar 
studies, members of the central staff of the 
Cooperative Study in General Education, the 
director of the Michigan Cooperative Bureau for 
Educational Research, and members of the evalua- 
tion staff of the Progressive Education Association. 
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was given to approximately 225 stu- 
dents in residence during the spring 
term, 1940. 

Students in residence were called 
together according to their classifica- 
tion in college and the purpose of the 
study was explained to them. They 
were assured that all replies would be 
treated as confidential. They were 
encouraged to co-operate in the study 
but their response was not required, 

Because at least two and one-half 
hours were required to fill out the 
questionnaire, a high percentage of 
returns was not expected. The final 
results, however, showed approx- 
imately so-per cent returns from 
students in residence and 25-—per cent 
returns from former students. It is 
impossible, because of limited space, 
to include a tabulation of the data. 
The following paragraphs give a 
summary of the findings of the study. 


HE functions of an ideal college 
education, in order of frequency 

of mention were: vocational prepara- 
tion, enlargement of outlook on life, 
accumulation of knowledge, cultural 
development, increased capacity to 
think clearly, a better understanding 
of people, economic security, tolerance 
and understanding, and friendships. 
Some of the major problems which 
the students and alumni faced when 
coming to college were learning to 
budget time and to direct their own 
activities, improving their study hab- 
its, and overcoming the inadequacies 
of their high-school preparation. The 
most common inadequacies of high- 
school preparation mentioned were 
narrow and inadequate knowledge of 
subject-matter, lack of preparation to 
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DISCOVERING STUDENT NEEDS 


direct their own activities, and lack of 
training in effective study. The major 
reasons advanced by students for not 
doing so well academically as they 
expected were too little work, failure 
to budget time, too much outside 
activity, not knowing how to study, 
and too heavy an academic load. 

More than one-third of the students 
chose their vocations before coming to 
college. Personal interest and ability 
were the major determining factors, 
while approximately one student in 
ten felt that opportunity for service 
should influence vocational choice. 
Among the former students 43 per 
cent of the men and 52 per cent of the 
women entered their chosen profes- 
sion upon leaving college. The largest 
percentage of students went into 
teaching or business. Thirty-eight 
per cent of the former men students 
and 50 per cent of former women stu- 
dents have continued a_ system- 
atic study of some field introduced 
in college, while 58 per cent of former 
men students and 43 per cent of 
former women students have taken up 
a systematic study of a new field not 
studied in college. 

The most challenging problems 
which confronted the students were 
unemployment, war, and vocational 
preparation, while the most challeng- 
ing problems confronting former stu- 
dents were vocational problems, social 
problems, political problems, and war. 

Students feel that their college 
experiences have broadened their out- 
look on life, made them more tol- 
erant, and caused them to be more 
interested in national and social affairs. 
More than half the former students 
report specific experiences since leav- 
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ing college which have made them 
realize the value of their education. 

The time of men students in college 
was allotted on an average to 14 hours 
a week in conferences, 27 hours in 
study, 11 hours in social activities, 
10 hours in extra-curricular activities, 
and g hours in remunerative work. 
Women students spent an average of 
16 hours a week in conferences, 30 
hours in study, 12 hours in social 
activities, and 7 hours in extra- 
curricular activities, and 7 hours in 
work to help pay their college ex- 
penses. Over 75 per cent of the 
former students rated extra-curricular 
activities as having great or very great 
value. The activities which they felt 
had been especially helpful were 
fraternity and sorority activities, 
sports, musical organizations, social 
activities, and dramatics. 

The leisure-time activities most fre- 
quently mentioned by students were 
sports, conversation, movies, reading, 
walking, and dancing. Leisure-time 
activities most frequently mentioned 
by former students were reading, con- 
versation, sports, dancing, and movies. 

Forty-six per cent of the men stu- 
dents and 47 per cent of the women 
students listened regularly to the 
radio, compared to §5 per cent of 
former men students and 74 per cent 
of former women students. The 
favorite radio programs for men stu- 
dents were classical music, news, dance 
music, comedians, and dramatic pro- 
ductions. Those for women students 
were classical music, dance music, 
dramatic productions, news, and 
comedians. Favorite radio programs 
for former men students were news, 
comedians, classical music, dance 
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music, and dramatic productions; and 
for former women students classical 
music, dramatic productions, come- 
dians, dance music, and news. 
Students and former students had 
read approximately ten books each 
during the past twelve months, ex- 
clusive of those read in connection 
with classwork. There was no con- 
sensus as to books which were most 
worth while or jeast worth while read- 
ing. A book wasconsidered worth while 
if it treated contemporary problems, 
was interesting, or was well written. 
The Reader’s Digest, Life, and Time 
were the three most commonly read 
magazines. Both students and former 
students, in choosing their favorite 
magazine, used the following criteria: 
Does it present a good variety of 
material? Does it deal with a major 
field of interest? Does it present cur- 
rent events pictorially? Does it give 
a digest of the most important news? 
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The newspapers most commonly 
read by these students and former 
students were: the Detroit Free Press, 
the Detroit News, the New York 
Times, and the Chicago Tribune. In 
choosing a favorite newspaper the 
criteria used by both groups were an 
unbiased account of the news, a com- 
plete coverage of the news, and 
presentation of the news in a well. 
written form. 

Forty per cent of former men stu- 
dents and 62 per cent of former women 
students wished that they had studied 
more music while in college. If 
former women students could take 
their college work over again they 
would take more art, music, and 
psychology and less chemistry, math- 
ematics, and physics. Former men 
students would take more economics, 
political science, and psychology and 
less history, English composition, 
and art. [Vol. XII, No. 9] 


A Debt to Freshmen 


By CECILIA HEN NEL HENDRICKS 


Suggestions for Payment Are Taken from Experience 


high school to discuss with its 

Seniors the question of who should 
go to college and why, and what a 
student could learn from his high- 
school record of his probable chances 
of success in an institution of higher 
learning. The principal had ushered 
me into an empty classroom and 
requested me to Wait while he brought 
in the Seniors. 


| HAD gone by appointment to a 


Looking about, I discovered that 
the room was a combination class- 
room and laboratory, apparently for 
biology. My attention was attracted 
by what appeared on the blackboard. 
Filling almost half the board was an 
excellent chalk drawing of the cross 
section of a kidney, probably a faith- 
ful copy of a textbook diagram. 
Signed initials indicated that the 
copying was the work of a student. 


A DEBT TO FRESHMEN 


It was done with fine proportion, 
delicate shading, and evident skill. 

What stood beside the drawing 
gave me pause. Perhaps it is not 
exactly polite to discuss the errors, 
since I was in a way a visitor within 
the gates; but they were too arresting 
to disregard. With pencil and paper I 
copied them word for word, letter for 
letter, punctuation mark for punctua- 
tion mark. Here is what I saw: 


Do Nor EREAsE 
C. Adrenai glands 
1. Produse a secrection called adrin. 
A Acts upon mucle and neverous 
system 
b. quickens the heart beat and 
incress blood pressure. 
c. it is the emergency hormone of 
the body 
d. the substitute produce in Lab- 
ortary is called adrenaline. 
(1) Used in blood to contract 
blood vessels also hastens 
clotting. 


Whether this was an original student 
outline or, like the drawing, a copy 
from a book, I do not know. It is 
possible that the teacher had left it 
on the board as a horrible example, or 
as an exercise to be corrected. If he 
did, he used bad psychology, for 
looking at bad forms tends to fix them 
in mind instead of correct ones. 

The spelling is of course terrible, 
but it is not more serious than the 
other errors. The lack of uniformity 
in the statements and the variation 
in the capitalization and punctuation 
are as significant. I could not help 
pondering why the student who wrote 
it had failed to learn what he evi- 
dently did not possess. 

It seems fairly obvious that a 
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biology teacher should teach correct 
spelling of terms used in biology, a 
botanist of botany, a history teacher 
of history, a teacher of literature of 
words occurring in that field, and so 
on, and that all should keep an eye on 
general words, and that whoever has 
need of an outline should make clear 
its structure. It is also fairly obvi- 
ous, I believe, that these various 
teachers do try to teach correctness in 
their several branches and to insist on 
general correctness. They teach, but 
the student does not learn. Why? 
Dabbling in this and dabbling at that, 
making a guess at this and half 
knowing that, never finishing a task 
completely in all of its full perfection, 
how can students know the joy of 
learning? 

Psychologists and educators are 
beginning to realize that the success 
of schools depends not so much on a 
knowledge of how to teach as on an 
understanding of how to learn, or 
on how learning is done. More and 
more educators are turning from a 
study of curriculums to an investiga- 
tion of learning processes... What 
students have been taught in high 
school is not the determining factor of 
their achievement when they grad- 
uate. The stage they have reached is 
determined by what they have learned. 


NYONE who teaches the first 
year of college work knows that 
the best students differ in one im- 
portant way from the poor ones. The 


1W. F. Book was a pioneer in this belief, and he 
insisted on its importance throughout his life. 
Only a short time before his death he brought up 
the topic when we were discussing pedagogical 
principles, and insisted that schools of education 
would more and more have to concentrate research 
on it if teacher training were to be worth anything. 
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best students got somewhere, some- 
how, the idea that a good piece of 
intellectual work requires a good 
finish. The so-called break between 
high school and college is spanned by 
recognizing exactly this thing. The 
student must get the idea to make 
progress in college. “I can get my 
French lesson well enough to recite in 
class if I study 30 minutes,” a Fresh- 
man observed to me. “If I spend 50 
minutes I remember it the next day. 
If i spend 70 minutes I don’t forget 
it; I know it when examination time 
comes.” 

It is true, of course, that a student’s 
maximum achievement is limited by 
his capacity, but it must be remem- 
bered that the aptitude rating in- 
cludes both ability and capacity. Just 
what proportion of each is indicated is 
dificult if not impossible to deter- 
mine. A student may be rated low 
because he does not know how to 
work and not because he is not 
capable of doing good work. 

The college has a duty to first-year 
students to give them training in how 
to work. It should give not only 
subject-matter, but assistance in im- 
proving study habits. Teachers of 
upperclassmen can concentrate upon 
subject-matter, but teachers of Fresh- 
men should assume the responsibility 
of teaching methods as well as English 
or geology or French or psychology. 
Some colleges give a general course on 
how to study, in which much valuable 
theory is taught; but the danger is 
that the course becomes a branch of 
learning, rather than a practical aid 
to study, on the part of both in- 
structor and student. One can learn 
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from a manual how far to slide a 
trombone or where to put the finger 
on a violin string to produce theoret- 
ically a given note; it is only actual 
practice that makes trombone or 
violin music possible. While there are 
general principles of study, each sub- 
ject has special procedures particularly 
valuable for achieving success in it, 
Whether it is better to give a student 
general principles and leave it to him 
to apply them to all his courses, or to 
give him specific help in individual 
courses and leave it to him to draw 
out the general principles can of 
course be discussed theoretically with, 
as Sir Roger observed, much to be 
said on both sides. 

My own experience has shown that 
students progress fastest by specific 
instruction in specific courses, and 
that they are more likely to develop 
theory from practice than practice 
from theory. If I teach my students 
how to study English, they are likely 
to transfer to their study of geology or 
French or psychology the principles 
they actually absorb. 

What can a college teacher do to 
help poor beginning students and 
improve good ones? Analysis of my 
own college teachers, conversation 
with students, and experiment in my 
classes have persuaded me that there 
are three essentials, the observance 
of which makes for sound and rapid 
progress for Freshmen. 


HE first is explanation of assign- 
ment. Bliss Perry, in 4nd Gladly 
Teach, speaks with gentle but unmis- 
takable sarcasm of the all too frequent 
take-the-next-so-many-pages assign- 
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A DEBT TO FRESHMEN 


ment. William Wordsworth, in the 
famous Preface to the Second Edition 
of the Lyrical Ballads, says: 


We have no knowledge, . . . but what 
has been built up by pleasure, and exists 
in us by pleasure alone. The Man of 
Science, the Chemist and Mathematician, 
whatever difficulties and disgusts they 
may have had to struggle with, know and 
feel this. However painful may be the 
objects with which the Anatomist’s 
knowledge is connected, he feels that his 
knowledge is pleasure; and where he has 
no pleasure he has no knowledge. 


The purpose of explanation of the 
assignment is to arouse the student’s 
interest, so that he may have the 
impetus of pleasure in study. This 
pleasure is not a shallow “I’ll do it if 
I like” matter. It means no relaxa- 
tion of the discipline of must, but it 
adds the oil of enjoyment to make 
otherwise slow-turning mental wheels 
run quickly and easily. The explana- 
tion may take the form of some inter- 
esting human relation connected with 
the work. It may bea clear statement 
of the main ideas to chart a safe course 
for the student in covering the dis- 
tance assigned. In fact, the latter is 
exceedingly important with Fresh- 
men. All too often they cannot read 
well enough to select principal and 
secondary points. Until they can, 
they are greatly helped by the teach- 
er’s warning to look for this and note 
that, so as to get a clear perspective 
of the work. A question or a problem 
proposed before the student studies 
the assignment is far more effective 
than one given afterward. 

For example, a recent assignment 
for my class in world literature 
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included, among other reading, De 
Maupassant’s story called variously 
“Two Friends” and “A Fishing Excur- 
sion,” a simple tale of two Frenchmen 
who went fishing between the front 
lines in time of war between the 
French and the Prussians, with the 
result that when, after being captured 
by the Prussians, they refused to giv. 
the French password, they were shot 
and thrown into the river, and their 
catch of fish confiscated. In making 
the assignment I spoke of De Mau- 
passant and most of the class recalled 
having read “The Necklace” and 
“The Piece of String.” I proposed 
one question on the story now being 
read: This is a propaganda story. 
Exactly what is the propaganda? 

When at the next recitation we 
discussed the story, practically every 
student could not only point out what 
the propaganda is, but could distin- 
guish between logical war cruelty and 
sadistic cruelty. In other words, the 
question asked before the story was 
read pointed up the student’s atten- 
tion to the details and got him to 
analyze incidents and motives clearly 
and logically, not generally and 
superficially. 


HE second essential is explana- 

tion of what a good answer is. 
Every teacher should have, for use in 
each course, examples of answers that 
are adequate and inadequate. He 
should have samples of both kinds of 
answers to the same question, and 
should give the class both to show the 
difference. He should of course insist 
that in oral recitation the answer be 
adequate, and if not, he should con- 
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tinue with the student reciting or 
another until the necessary detail is 
completed. In addition, however, a 
teacher of Freshmen should take time 
both before and after a written exam- 
ination to explain what is satisfactory 
and what is not in terms of the par- 
ticular subject-matter of the course. 
The explanation should be serious 
instruction, not mere humor or 
sarcasm. 

This is especially necessary in tests 
where a discussion type of question 
is used. Before a test, the class 
should know what discuss means. In 
literature, for example, to discuss a 
poem or a piece of prose might well 
include author, nationality, time, type, 
method, object, result, and main 
thought, not necessarily in this order, 
but in whatever arrangement and 
selection best suits the particular piece 
of writing. In a course other than 
English, discuss would probably in- 
clude other and different topics. The 
student should be helped to see what 
discuss does mean according to the 
subject and topic under discussion, 
and should not be left to grope 
unaided for the proper elements to 
include. Similarly the student should 
be taught to understand what is 
meant by identify, explain, or any 
other instruction that may be set. 

Freshmen should be taught to 
answer the specific question asked. If 
the question calls for the main thought 
of a poem, only that should appear in 
the answer. Other topics should not 
be included. The answer must be 
more than a repetition of the ques- 
tion. “What is a Petrarchan sonnet?” 


*Multiple-choice or true-and-false tests require 
only a check mark, and no putting together of ideas 
into new statements. 
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is not answered by saying, “It is a 
sonnet written by Petrarch.” ‘Fully 
describe at least two ways in which 
the A/cestis differs from other Greek 
tragedies read” is not answered by 
saying, “The Alcestis differs from 
other Greek tragedies because it is 
written in a different style and by a 
different author.” 

Here are two examples each of poor 
and good answers to the same question. 


Why must one know the conditions of 
the time of Rabelais to get the full effect 
of his satire? 

Worthless answers: 

a. You must know the conditions to 
understand fully what Rabelais is 
criticizing and why. 

b. Gargantua is a satire on the church 
of the time. We must realize the 
condition of the church in those days 
to appreciate the satire. 

Good answers: 

a. Because in his satire Rabelais leaves 
it to the reader to compare the 
customs and institutions of the time 
with what he describes as ideal, and 
the reader cannot make the com- 
parison if he does not know the 
conditions existing at the time. 

5. One must fully understand the 
religious and educational systems of 
the time because Rabelais sets up 
ideal conditions against which the 
reader must compare those which 
actually existed. 


HE third essential is insistence 

upon correct and effective ex- 
pression, or a good finish. I have 
never yet announced the first exam- 
ination in a beginning course of col- 
lege literature that the question has 
not been asked by a considerable 
number of students, Do you count 
off for spelling and sentence errors? 
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A DEBT TO FRESHMEN 


The defense is always made that in a 
test students feel hurried and do not 
have time to attend to details of 
correct writing. 

I usually reply with a question: 
Suppose you go to buy a car. The 
dealer shows you one. He tells you 
that the engine is in perfect condition, 
the chassis in alignment, the uphol- 
stery the best to be had, but that the 
crew that did the paint job was in a 
hurry and did not get a good finish. 
Would you pay full price for the car? 
Or suppose you wanted to buy a china 
plate. The shopkeeper shows you one, 
and points out the good material, the 
good shape, the pleasing design, the 
clear color. He adds that there is a 
nick out of one side, but assures you 
that the flaw will in no way interfere 
with the use to which the plate would 
be put. It could be counted on to 
give satisfactory service. Would you 
pay full price for the plate? 

I call attention to the importance 
of an inspector in factory production 
and what happens to a workman 
whose piecework does not pass inspec- 
tion. I explain that as wages are the 
payment of a commercial worker, so 
credit is the payment the student 
receives, marks being the coin of the 
scholastic realm. The teacher is the 
production manager who sets the sal- 
ary the worker deserves. By his 
position the teacher is given the right 
by the school to pay out the school 
coin in terms of marks. He must see 
to it that the intellectual product is 
properly made and well finished before 
he is justified in paying the worker, 
and the amount paid must be in 
proportion to the excellence of the 
workmanship. For an A-1 product he 
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should give A-1 marks. He should 
not give A-1 marks for an inferior 
product. The reward should be set 
according to the perfection of the 
whole. Students resent arbitrary reg- 
ulations by individual teachers of 
reduction of so much for such and 
such specified flaws, but I have yet to 
find a student who objects to being 
penalized for errors in spelling, sen- 
tence structure, and other basic essen- 
tials once he gets the idea that finish 
is as necessary an accompaniment of 
intellectual procedure as of any other 
kind of work. 

Once students realize that intel- 
lectual work requires perfection of 
finish the same as any material 
product—in fact, more so, for by its 
very nature its value is nothing if not 
properly and completely rounded 
out—then the instructor’s insistence 
on attention to detail will not seem 
an arbitrary individual teacher whim, 
but a fundamental. Then the require- 
ment of correct spelling and sentence 
structure and punctuation will have 
as much meaning and justification as 
the final hand rubbing of a bookend 
made in the woodworking shop. Then 
teachers will not teach, but help 
students learn. Then geology students 
and French students and psychology 
students and literature students will 
write not only correct geology and 
French and psychology and literature, 
but correct English as well. 


NE more word in general. It is 
a fact not always recognized that 
students really prefer to do good 
work rather than poor. I do not mean 
merely that they prefer good marks 
to poor ones; that goes without 
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saying. The important point is that 
they have far more respect for a 
teacher whose requirements are high, 
and most important of all, they like 
to be held to high standards. 

I once undertook to see that a small 
niece had her luncheon one day when 
her mother was busy. After the child 
had finished, and had again resumed 
playing, my sister happened to pass 
through the dining room and noted 
that a glass of milk stood untouched. 
“Ruddy,” she called to her small 
daughter, “why didn’t you drink your 
milk?” Ruddy came from what at 
the moment engaged her attention 
and replied honestly: “Aunt Cetie 
didn’t make me.” Catching the impli- 
cation, I said hastily: ““Ruddy, you 
must drink your milk.” Whereupon 
she returned to the table and without 
further ado drank the milk. 

The incident emphasizes an impor- 
tant teacher-student principle. Ruddy 
had no objection to the milk. She 
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really liked it, when she got around to 
drinking it. She merely waited to see 
if it was a requirement. Later on, 
drinking milk became a habit, and 
she did not require compulsion. 

Freshmen, like Ruddy, do what 
they are required to do. If the college 
instructor does not require them to do 
finished work, they will not. If he 
does, they will. If he requires it 
constantly, not intermittently, and 
for long enough, they eventually get 
the habit. Once they get the habit, 
they are well on their way to becoming 
good students. 

The Precepts of Ptab-Hotep, an 
Egyptian papyrus of about 2500 B.c., 
generally regarded as the world’s 
oldest book, describes an ideal student 
in these words: “Verily, a good pupil 
who does better than he has been 
told is one of the gifts of God.” 
Before a pupil can become “one of the 
gifts of God,” he must have “been 
told.” [Vol. XII, No. 9] 


The National Teacher 
Examinations, 1941 


By KENNETH WINETROUT 


Criticisms, Adverse and Appreciative, by a Recent Examinee 


HE National Teacher Exami- 
nations, compiled by Co- 
operative Test Service and 
sponsored by the American Council 
on Education, were given March 14 
and 15, 1941. There are two chief 
parts to these examinations. One 
part known as the common examina- 
tions, each 40 minutes in length, is 
made up of the following elements: 
reasoning, English comprehension, and 
English expression. General culture, 
which comprises current social 
problems, history and social studies, 
literature, science, fine arts, and 
mathematics, is allotted 180 min- 
utes. Professional information, which 
includes the following topics, educa- 
tion and social policy, child develop- 
ment and educational psychology, 
guidance and individual and group 
analysis, general principles and meth- 
ods of teaching, is allowed 120 
minutes. Contemporary affairs has 
60 minutes devoted to it. Each 
candidate is expected to take all 
parts of this division. 

The second part is called the 
optional examinations. The authors 
of the test recommend that the 
teacher who is a candidate for a 
position in the elementary school 


take the examination entitled Edu- 
cation in the Elementary School. 
Examinees are given 120 minutes for 
this test. Candidates for secondary- 
school positions are advised to select 
two examinations from the following 
subject areas: English language and 
literature, social studies, mathematics, 
biological sciences, physical sciences, 
Spanish, French, German, and 
Latin. A time limit of 90 minutes is 
assigned to each of these tests. 

An examinee spends approximately 
twelsc hours taking these examina- 
tions. There are four sessions, a morn- 
ing and afternoon, each day. 

All questions are in multiple-choice 
form with choices varying in number 
from two to five. Preliminary work 
is required in some test items before 
one can make his selection on the 
answer sheet; none of this work, 
however, is recorded on it. Nothing 
appears on the answer sheet except 
little black marks made with special 
pencils containing electrographic lead. 

The purpose of the test, according 
to those responsible for it, is to afford 
an objective measurement of the 
particular aptitude and knowledge of 
the teacher candidate. The National 
Committee on Teacher Examinations 
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takes care to point out in their 
Bulletin of General Information that 
this examination is only one among a 
number of factors which should deter- 
mine the teacher’s appointment. This 
committee is merely a service organi- 
zation of co-operating schools. What- 
ever use a board or a superintendent 
may make of the scores on these 
examinations depends entirely upon 
local discretion. 


O THIS writer the National 
Teacher Examinations display 
certain shortcomings. The most ob- 
vious has to do with the form used. 
That a test about 12 hours long 
should utilize only the multiple- 
choice question seems to indicate a 
failure to exploit sufficiently existing 
testing techniques. The test costs 
the individual examinee $7.50, and 
in addition to this revenue the 
committee enjoys some further sub- 
sidization. This amount should be 
enough to permit a tabulation more 
complex, more expensive, than the 
one used. Surely a more varied use 
of testing techniques would lead to a 
more adequate examination program. 
In the test on professional informa- 
tion one seemed to sense rather 
immediately that certain answers 
were expected. Many questions in 
this area seemed to have reference to 
attitudes rather than to information. 
From the wording of the questions 
one would probably conclude that the 
answer desired was that which would 
be given by one who stood somewhat 
to the left educationally, by one who 
would be classified as a liberal or a 
progressive. One suspects that the 
faculty at St. John’s would get a low 
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percentile on this division. One 
examinee described this section as 
“dogmatic.” 

In matters of this sort the multiple- 
choice test appears utterly inade- 
quate, for that form is based on the 
assumption that there is one best 
answer (or choice) and any other 
answer can only lower one’s score. 
On many of these questions it would 
have been better to record a candi- 
date’s choice in relation to how he 
stood: conservative, liberal, or radical. 
But as the answer sheet goes through 
the grading machine a particular 
question is either right or wrong, and 
there is an end to it. The grading 
machine responds to electrographic 
lead. 

Not only in the division of pro- 
fessional information were the ques- 
tions so constructed that measurement 
of attitudes rather than measurement 
of capacity to interpret or of factual 
background seemed to be the goal, but 
in the social-studies area there were 
further examples. In several cases 
this writer would have liked to write 
a long essay in justification of his 
answers. There were some questions 
which he would have answered as he 
did (with defiance) in order to show 
how he stood on a particular issue. 

It is, perhaps, a justifiable pro- 
cedure to determine where a teacher 
stands on a liberal-conservative scale, 
but on questions of this nature he 
should not be penalized because he 
differs in educational philosophy with 
the persons who devised the test. In 
the fine-arts areas there was oppor- 
tunity for disputing a question on the 
basis of taste. The examinations 
seemed to display two failings: their 
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purpose was not clear, and their 
scoring was inadequate for measuring 
the responses to their questions. 

A criticism which is perhaps minor, 
but it deserves at least brief atten- 
tion, is that a number of the questions 
seemed tco amateurish when one 
considers the expense and the general 
fanfare connected with these examina- 
tions. Most of the questions were 
carefully worded, but here and there 
carelessness was evident. The writer’s 
experience with Federal civil-service 
examinations would lead him to con- 
clude that the civil-service examina- 
tions are superior in this respect. 

The address of the Cooperative 
Test Service is 15 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York, and as one might expect— 
not merely on the basis of this 
address—there is an urban tonality 
about many of the questions. A 
person following New York news- 
papers has some advantage. An 
observant Easterner has a _ better 
chance to make a good score than an 
observant Midwesterner or South- 
erner. Perhaps it should be added 
here that most of the co-operating 
school systems are located in cities 
having populations of more than ten 
thousand, considerably more than 
ten thousand for the average. Still 
genuine democracy is not greatly 
aided by giving metropolitan culture 
undue emphasis. 

One section of the reasoning test 
was made up of number series; 
another, of pattern analogies. The 
ceiling on these sections was very 
high except for those who have had 
considerable mathematics. Undoubt- 
edly problems of these kinds measure 
some abilities, but in view of the 
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tasks which face the usual elementary- 
or secondary-school teacher these 
number series and pattern analogies 
appeared to receive a greater emphasis 
than can be justified. Ability to 
solve such problems probably has 
little relationship to the kind of 
ability which the present social 
and economic situation demands of 
teachers. Transfer of training is not 
too well established today. 

Although the authors of these 
examinations profess to stress func- 
tion and application capacity of the 
examinee rather than his factual 
possession, it remains that a ready 
supply of facts at one’s command is 
one’s best equipment for achieving 
a high percentile on the examinations. 
It should be said, however, that the 
test does not rest so completely upon 
factual material as those who have not 
taken the test suspect. In many 
examples it does require discrimina- 
tion of a fine sort. One may well 
suspect that the general effect of 
these examinations will be to give 
factual information another boost 
not altogether different from that 
which the quiz programs have given 
facts, and this is vicious and unfor- 
tunate because it assumes that one 
is educated if one possesses enough 
facts. What one does with one’s 
facts, how one utilizes them, is 
secondary. Certainly both teachers 
and students must be guarded against 
this deplorable assumption. 

The length of the tests, the variety 
of questions, the careful guarding of 
the examinations (one can take no 
notes on them since no paper is 
permitted in the testing room), all 
serve to make it difficult to recall the 
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test as well as one would like in order 
to prepare a paper of this character. 
Although this year is only the second 
time the National Teacher Examina- 
tions have been given, it is already 
evident that they are causing con- 
siderable controversy. Indeed, they 
promise to become an issue. Heated 
words have already been spoken. 
that the particular exami- 

nations which were given this 
March have been reviewed critically, 
the next logical step would be to view 
the whole examining program. Criti- 
cism has been leveled at _ these 
examinations because they demand 
one best answer. It is thought in 
certain quarters that this leads to 
an auchoritarian point of view, that 
this curtails individual thought. It 
would be contrary to the experi- 
mental quality of education which 
has been responsible for much of the 
improvement in our public schools 
and teachers’ colleges. Education 
might revert to a scholasticism which 
most educators have gladly and 
beneficially escaped. 

There is a truth in this criticism 
which was touched upon earlier in 
this paper. On a number of ques- 
tions an examinee should be scored on 
an attitude basis rather than upon a 
right-and-wrong basis. If this were 
done, many of the unfavorable com- 
ments relevant to the authoritarian 
character of these tests would have 
to be discarded. May it be said 
here that there are other forces at 
work in the world which are much 
more dangerous to free inquiry than 
the National Teacher Examinations. 
If any crusaders wish to fight against 
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authoritarian influence, there are areas 
which deserve their energy and 
rebukes much more than these exami- 
nations. In fact, as the examinations 
are devised, a perusal of them will 
probably have a liberalizing effect 
upon the average examinee. 

Members of the faculties of colleges 
of education are fearful that the 
continuation of these tests will result 
in educational institutes turning 
energies primarily to preparing their 
students to take the National Teacher 
Examinations. There are both poten- 
tial dangers and advantages in this 
possible trend. It is within the realm 
of probability that preparation for 
these tests would not be a less satis- 
factory goal than the present goals of 
some teachers’ colleges. Neverthe- 
less, it would be a sad state of affairs 
to see colleges making themselves 
subservient to a battery of objective 
tests. 

Again, there are those who hold 
that the makers of these tests have not 
tried to find out what correlation 
exists between the findings of these 
examinations and actual teaching 
success. While this is probably a 
valid judgment, it is probably true 
that these examinations also afford 
as reliable a set of criteria as any 
other device thus far in general use. 
One is willing to hazard that the 
subjective evaluations of adminis- 
trators do not offer a greatly superior 
method. It is necessary that the 
National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations carry its researches 
further to see what relationship exists 
between the abilities measured by 
these tests and actual success in 
various teaching situations. 
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Another charge is that school 
boards and administrators will abuse 
these examinations as a deus ex 
machina to solve sundry problems in 
hiring teachers. The findings of these 
tests could easily be utilized as a 
crutch for any number of practices of 
questionable ethics. If any admin- 
istrators succumb to this temptation, 
the colleges of education will have to 
admit that they have done a poor job, 
or else it will have to be admitted 
that the schools have been getting 
poor personnel. 


HERE are numerous short- 

comings in the tests proper and 
many potential dangers in the whole 
movement, but it must be said that 
in these respects they are no worse 
than many other practices in the field 
of education. There are possible 
benefits. First, for the examinee to 
experience any degree of personal 
satisfaction after taking the exami- 
nations, he must have a much broader 
cultural background than he needs to 
get the usual Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Teachers and prospective 
teachers may learn as the result of 
these tests that there are such things 
as music, painting, modern archi- 
tecture, and certain economic con- 
ditions. If this project makes colleges 
cognizant of their cultural limitations, 
makes them see that exposure to new 
methodologies and a philosophy of 
education is insufficient, then the 
influence of these examinations may 
be said to have had one salutary 
effect This is not a plea for Platonic 
scholarship. It is a plea that teachers 
have some breadth, because—cer- 
tainly in the present world—if we 
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carry on democratically, the natural 
curiosity of children will demand 
breadth in teachers. Field specialists 
are incompetent to deal with this 
condition. Indifference to progress 
in fields other than one’s own has 
undoubtedly had much to do with the 
present chaos. The technologist has 
not been a social scientist. 

The committee announces in its 
Bulletin of General Information that 
cramming is not an effective means of 
preparing for these examinations. 
This is only partly true. One can 
review; one can study. There is a 
peculiar inertia in the teaching world. 
It might be a good thing if every now 
and then the individual inertia of a 
particular teacher could be dissipated 
by a period of study preparatory to 
taking these tests. It is not too 
unjust to remark that the average 
teacher wants his students to study 
hard and cares not a bit about 
studying himself. It might be a 
good idea to ask teachers to take 
these examinations periodically—at 
least the tests on current social 
problems and on contemporary affairs. 
The whole profession needs a brushing 
up now and then. A good taste of 
mental exercise once in awhile would 
be healthy, and, too, there is the 
possibiity that such an experience 
would lay waste some feelings of self- 
satisfaction which seem to characterize 
too many of the profession. 

Education has been responsible for 
the present emphasis on testing for 
vocational placement. Now this pro- 
gram is tossed back into the laps of 
the educators. Let us hope that the 
whole matter is carefully, intelli- 
gently, and critically examined. Let 
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its abuses be frankly stated. Let its 
good points be frankly stated. Not 
much can be said now about final 
effects. Asan experiment the National 
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Teacher Examinations are worth 
while. Within a few years as a 
practice they may be a blight on the 
profession. [Vol. XII, No. 9] 


A Reply 


By WILLIAM J. E. CRISSY 


To An Examinee’s Reactions to the National Teacher Examinations 


N EXAMINEP’S reactions to 
A the 1941 National Teacher 
Examinations are presented 
elsewhere in this Journat. The 
National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations is grateful for this 
excellent discussion of the examina- 
tions and hopes it will stimulate 
other members of the teaching pro- 
fession to present their ideas and 
suggestions. Mr. Winetrout’s criti- 
cisms are taken up in turn with the 
intention of indicating briefly how 
the National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations has attempted to deal 
with these problems in the con- 
struction of the tests and the 
administration of the program.! 
When the National Teacher Exami- 
nations project was first undertaken, 
it was deemed advisabie to limit the 
teaching competencies measured to 
those which were amenable to testing 
by objective techniques. Although 
many objective testing techniques 
have been developed, it was thought 
advisable to employ the multiple- 


‘For a more complete discussion of the origin, 
construction, administration, and use of these 
examinations, the reader is referred to the publica- 
tions of the National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York. 


choice type of question in these 
examinations. Among the advan- 
tages attendant to the use of five- 
choice best-answer questions are the 
following: 


A relatively slight opportunity to guess 
the correct answer is afforded. 

This type of question can be read in 
short enough time to admit the inclusion 
of a large number of items in each area 
measured, thus guaranteeing a large 
sampling of materials in all parts of the 
examinations. 

Experimental evidence is available to 
indicate that the utilization of this 
particular form of question makes for 
highly reliable examinations per unit 
of testing time. 


Such considerations as these deter- 
mined the selection of this type of 
question for the National Teacher 
Examinations. 

The National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations has constantly empha- 
sized that the examination results 
should be so reported that they will 
be of ‘maximal benefit not only 
to school administrators selecting 
teachers, but also to examinees as 
a basis for self-appraisal. Conse- 
quently, large expenditures have been 
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made to supply those receiving the 
test results with sufficient interpreta- 
tive materials to assure as far as 
possible the proper use and inter- 
pretation of scores. Each examinee 
is furnished his scores, a test profile, 
and a pamphlet on the use and 
interpretation of the results. All 
scores are reported on a common 
scale so that direct comparisons may 
be made of the relative attainments 
of an examinee on all the tests. 
National norms are provided within 
teaching-field categories. This year, 
average performances on all tests 
have been furnished in special teach- 
ing fields, by sex, and by total 
group; for example, in_ physical 
education for men. 

One of the most important features 
of the examinations is the year-to- 
year comparability of the scores. It 
is expensive to assure this com- 
parability, but the advantages, both 
to the school administrator and the 
examinee, are cbvious. The adrnin- 
istretor may compare directly the 
results furnished for applicants taking 
the tests in different years. Each 
examinee has a record of his attain- 
ments which is not obsolete when new 
forms of the examinations have been 
taken by others. An examinee may 
repeat the tests after a period of 
in-service training or graduate study, 
and obtain an index of his pro- 
fessional and cultural growth. 

Mr. Winetrout protests that the 
professional information test, and 
certain other tests, are comprised of 
attitude questions. In his opinion 
a penalty is imposed upon those 
examinees whose educational philos- 
ophy and viewpoint are deviant from 
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that of the persons constructing the 
tests. In the construction of all of 
the tests, and especially of the Pro- 
fessional Information Test, an effort 
has been made to have subject- 
matter experts and school men of 
diverse viewpoints co-operate in the 
formulation of the tables of specifica- 
tions for the tests, the framing of 
the questions, and the criticism of 
all materials. The persons consulted 
must agree on the one best answer 
to each question; items on which 
there is disagreement are not included. 
In addition to this, only those items 
appear in the final forms of the tests 
which are found to be discriminative 
when tried out on _ experimental 
groups. All test instructions are care- 
ful to point out that examinees are to 
indicate the best answer, and it is the 
best answer which is keyed correct 
in scoring the papers. 

Every item in each test is written 
by a recognized authority in the 
particular area. It is then edited 
by several critics, including subject- 
matter experts as well as_public- 
school officials and teachers. While 
it may be possible for test questions 
that leave something to be desired in 
clarity of statement to get into the 
final forms of the test, it is hoped 
that this careful construction process 
will minimize the number of such 
occurrences. If any such questions 
do appear in the examinations, it will 
be helpful to the National Committee 
if examinees call attention to them so 
that future forms of the tests may be 
improved in this respect. 

To Mr. Winetrout some of the 
questions seemed to have regional 
emphasis. The National Committee, 
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in keeping with its policy of sampling 
diverse viewpoints in the construction 
of these examinations, chose the 
persons to assist with the preparation 
of the tests so that all areas of the 
country would be represented. It is 
acknowledgedly difficult to avoid 
using an occasional item which is 
easier for persons in one section of 
the country to answer than for those 
living in some other section. More- 
over, it would seem to be probable 
that such items, if they do exist, 
would offset each other, some favoring 
one geographic area and some another. 

The reasoning test in Mr. Wine- 
trout’s opinion does not measure 
“life situation” problem-solving abil- 
ity. The consensus of those con- 
sulted was that the National Teacher 
Examinations should have a reason- 
ing test which would yield, as nearly 
as possible, a measure of reasoning 
ability uninfluenced by verbal facility. 
It was thought that such a test would 
valuably supplement measures of cul- 
tural and professional attainments by 
indicating the candidate’s ability to 
handle new problems in addition to 
his specific attainments, the latter 
primarily the product of his past 
informal and formal training. 

While it is recognized that the ideal 
test of ability to reason properly in 
life situations is to observe an indi- 
vidual’s adjustment to such situa- 
tions, it was also recognized that this 
is not amenable to objective measure- 
ment. There is evidence, however, 
that the reasoning test in its present 
form yields the best approximation to 
an appraisal of that ability of any 
available. The National Committee 
believes that this test yields a valuable 
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index of reasoning ability. Accumu- 
lating evidence tends to substantiate 
this belief. 

The tests, Mr. Winetrout alleges, 
tend to measure acquired facts rather 
than functional knowledge. In com- 
mon with the construction of all 
types of achievement tests the items 
chosen were those which satisfied the 
following criteria: sampled important 
areas of the field measured; were 
framed with clarity so that no 
ambiguity existed in the wording; and 
measured, as much as possible, the 
application of facts to problem solving 
within the field. The procedures 
used to satisfy these first two criteria 
have been discussed previously. In 
connection with the third criterion, 
the procedure followed by the National 
Committee was to introduce as often 
as was feasible statements of problem 
situations and then test the candi- 
date’s ability to solve various sub- 
sidiary problems in connection with 
the case or problem presented. This 
was done frequently in each part of 
the Professional Information Test 
and in other tests wherever such 
problem situations could be utilized 
appropriately. 

Mr. Winetrout attests that each 
test item has only one correct answer. 
It is true: All items used in the 
National Teacher Examinations are 
of the best-answer type. The wide 
samplings made in all areas by 
the battery of tests would seem to bea 
sufficient reason for utilizing items of 
unit weight with only one answer 
keyed as correct. Differential weight- 
ing on several responses to the same 
item seems more feasible for use 
in attitude scales and _ personality 
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tests than in tests prepared to measure 


such competencies as reasoning, cul- 
tural background, knowledge of con- 
temporary affairs, and achievement 
in teaching fields. Furthermore, the 
correct response to each item is experi- 
mentally validated, and is typically 
the response given by those scoring 
high on the test and not given by 
those persons scoring low. 

There is no validation of the 
examinations, Mr. Winetrout alleges, 
against some criterion of teaching 
ability. An experimental study of 
the validity of the examinations 
against rating scale criteria of teach- 
ing fitness has recently been com- 
pleted. While the evidence was not 
viewed as conclusive,? there are 
accumulating evidences of the validity 
of the examinations from other sources, 
as well. Many superintendents have 
reported to the Committee that these 
examinations have greatly improved 
selection procedures in their school 
systems. 

Mr. Winetrout warns that the 
examinations may become the sole 
basis upon which the selection of 
teachers is made. In the bulletin, 
1941 National Teacher Examinations: 
Suggestions for Their Use in the 
Selection of Teachers, the following 
statement was made on page 3 con- 


*Flanagan, ee C. “A Preliminary Study of 
the Validity of the 1940 Edition of the National 
Teacher Examinations,” School and Society, LIV 
(July 26, 1941), pp. 59-64. 
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cerning the use of these tests: 


... The National Teacher Examinations 
were constructed to provide objective measures 
of some of the intellectual, academic, and 
cultural factors basic to teaching success. 

Any school official or other person who is 
judging the teaching fitness of a candidate 
should not use the National Teacher Examina- 
tion results as the sole basis for selection. 

Due cognizance should be taken of such 
factors as personality, social characteristics, 
training, experience, and classroom effective- 
ness. These should be evaluated inde- 
pendently by local school officials through 
interview, observation of classroom pro- 
cedures, and careful consideration of records 
and credentials. 


This represents the attitude of the 
National Committee on this topic, 
and this has been stressed in all of 
the publications of the Committee. 
Every superintendent visited by the 
writer was using the National Teacher 
Examinations as one of several sources 
of evidence of teaching fitness, weight- 
ing them judiciously in conjunction 
with other criteria such as college 
training, teaching experience, or per- 
sonality ratings. 

In conclusion it should be stated 
that, although this paper has assumed 
a catechetical form, those responsible 
for the program of National Teacher 
Examinations realize that there are 
many improvements yet to be made 
intheexaminations. Frank appraisals 
by those concerned with teacher 
selection are the best insurance that 
improvements will take place. 
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General Education in 
Teachers’ Colleges 


During the last few years the 
expansion of services of many state 
teachers’ colleges to include general 
education has caused anxiety in ad- 
ministration and professional circles. 
Kenneth B. White presents, in the 
April issue of Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, some relevant 
data and conclusions. Of the 147 
teachers’ colleges listed in the 1939 
Directory issued by the United States 
Office of Education, nearly half accept 
students who do not at the time of 
their admission plan definitely to 
teach in the public schools, 38 provide 
general education at the junior-college 
level, while 34 others offer four years 
of pure liberal arts to students who do 
not wish to become qualified for 
teaching. Many of the latter group 
offer well-organized pre-professional, 
general, or terminal curriculums at the 
junior-college level in addition to the 
four-year liberal-arts curriculum and 
the professional curriculum for teach- 
ers. While nearly all the state teach- 
ers’ colleges in the East are strictly 
professional colleges, those in the 
Mid-west and the West are open to 
students seeking a general education 
as well, and in California, for example, 
these colleges even designate them- 
selves as state colleges rather than 
state teachers’ colleges. 

Mr. White’s investigations leads 
him to conclude that a general-college 
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program within the state teachers’ 
college need not adversely affect the 
quality of pre-service education for 
teachers, and that it may, if properly 
administered, increase its effective- 
ness, chiefly through desirable adjust- 
ments in the size and the nature of 
student enrollment. 


Realistic Teaching 
Experience 


Realistic teaching experience under 
guidance, some time during their 
training period, on a scale well beyond 
the somewhat limited and traditional 
practice hitherto available, appears 
within immediate reach of college stu- 
dents in Florida. The State’s seven 
institutions which offer four-year pro- 
grams for the education of white teach- 
ers, co-operating with the Florida 
department of education, represent- 
atives of the public schools, and the 
Commission on Teacher Education, 
have tried the idea experimentally 
during the past year. 

At a conference at Camp O’Leno, 
near Gainesville, this spring, 41 direct- 
ing teachers from fourteen public 
school systems, 35 representatives of 
the collegiate institutions, 14 members 
of the advisory council, 6 interns, and 
3 members of the state department of 
education developed and took formal 
action on recommendations based 
upon this experimental program. The 
conference further agreed to urge con- 
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tinued study and experimentation 
with the intern problem and to hold 
additional conferences from time to 
time throughout the state. Questions 
about the Florida enterprise and 
requests for the printed report of the 
Camp O’Leno meeting, Florida Con- 
ference on Internship Problems should 
be addressed to the State Department 
of Public Instruction at Tallahassee. 


A Five-Year Report 


In a five-year report significantly 
titled Root-bolds in Reality, Pres- 
ident Henderson clearly charts the 
course for Antioch College. “With 
serenity but without smugness the 
college looks to the time ahead and 
sees its three roads’ —the co-operative 
plan, the required-course program of 
its academic plan, and community 
government—all leading to a common 
destination, creative life and leader- 
ship in a democracy. 

Antioch’s solution to the problem of 
dearth of work experience in students’ 
background is the co-operative plan 
whereby students are sent out on 
actual jobs, alternating work with 
study at the College in ten-week 
periods. Objectives of this work ex- 
perience emerge clearly in a recent 
study in which graduates list as values 
received: “awareness of the working 
world,” “knowledge of industry and 
adjustment to it,” and such impor- 
tant attitudes as initiative, origin- 
ality, independence of thought, co- 
operation, and tolerance. Success in 
off-campus experience is the more 
certain for the student’s having been 
given a previous year’s supervised 
work-training on the Antioch campus. 
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This idea, implemented in 1939, has 
brought increased employer demands 
for students. 

In the area of extra-class activities 
and campus government the plan 
of community government, whereby 
faculty and students share jointly in 
the job of making the community 
function to achieve its highest pur- 
poses, has developed students’ capac- 
ity to the point that practically all 
such activities are now integrated in 
the program. Additions to personnel, 
curriculum revisions, and further indi- 
vidualization of counseling services 
have contributed likewise to strength- 
ening of the academic program during 
the five-year period. 


A Problem Check List 


The Problem Check List, devised 
by Ross L. Mooney of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, is an instrument to help 
students in the expression of their 
personal problems. The List is com- 
posed of 330 troublesome problems 
which often face students in college— 
problems of health, money, social 
life, relations with people, religion, 
studying, selecting courses, and the 
like. The form is simple. The prob- 
lems are briefly stated, for example. 


Tiring very easily 

Being overweight 

Not enough sleep 

Not enough suitable clothes to wear 
Managing my finances poorly 


Too little social life 
Boring week ends 
Shyness 

No real friends in college 
Nervousness 
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Not having any fun 

Not mixing well with the opposite sex 
Being criticised by my parents 

Home life unhappy 

Belonging to a minority racial group 
Confused in my religious beliefs 
Feeling lost in college 

Enrolled in the wrong courses 
Fearing failure in college 

Don’t know how to study effectively 


Needing to decide on an occupation 

Being without a good college adviser 
The student is instructed to go 
through the list, pick out the prob- 
lems which are of concern to him, 
indicate those of most concern, and 
write a summary in his own words. 
Thirty minutes is the usual time 
allowed. 

The List may be used in individual 
counseling or in group surveys. When 
used in individual counseling, it helps 
the student, prior to an interview, to 
review his own problems and see the 
full range of personal matters which 
he might discuss with his counselor, 
and it saves the time of the counselor 
by providing him with a quick review 
of the variety of problems which are 
the expressed concern of the student. 
When used in group surveys, the List 
will help locate students who want 
and need aid from any one of several 
personnel agencies on a campus, such 
as the health service, employment 
service, psychological clinic, how-to- 
study clinic, and remedial reading 
center; and it will show the problems 
which are of most frequent concern 
among the students and those which 
are characteristic of particular groups, 
such as Freshmen or upperclassmen, 
men or women, commuters or campus 
residents, probationers or honor 
students. 
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The techniques of interpretation of 
an individual case or of group results 
are simple and direct. The interpre- 
tation rests upon an analysis of what 
the students mark in the individual 
items. No scoring procedures are 
required though there are oppor- 
tunities to count the number of 
problems checked in each of eleven 
areas. The List has been designed 
with the average counselor and faculty 
adviser, and the average situation 
in mind. 

Students may profit from use of the 
list without subsequent consultation. 
The average number of problems 
marked by the students is thirty, 
which allows ample data for initiating 
interviews and making survey studies. 
Previous editions of the list have been 
used on more than one thousand 
students in individual and group 
guidance situations at Ohio State 
University. Sample copies of the 
form may be obtained by writing 
the author. 


College and 
University Rolls 


In the New York Times for Sunday, 
October 19, President Walters, of the 
University of Cincinnati, summarized 
the enrollment of full-time students 
in $73 institutions in all parts of the 
country. Of this number, 331 report 
fewer students, 125 report approxi- 
mately the same number as last year, 
and 117 report more students than 
a year ago. Two causes are cited 
by collegiate administrators for the 
decrease. These are the effect of the 
Selective Service regulations including 
the men actually drafted as well as 
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those anticipating the draft and the 
appeal of high wages in industrial 
defense jobs. Among 69 men’s col- 
leges 17 report increases; 20, no 
change; and 32, decreases. Only 24 
of the 101 women’s colleges reported 
decreases, while 39 reported no change. 

In Table I the enrollment of the 49 
publicly supported institutions is the 
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ington (St. Louis) report no change. 
The following excerpts are taken 
from President Walters’ report: 


Comments have been received upon the 
grave financial problems which practically 
all universities and colleges face in conse- 
quence of decreased income from tuition 
fees, especially felt in view of lower yield 
on endowment funds. 


TABLE I 
PercenTaGe CHANGES IN COLLEGE Ro Ls 
UNIVERSITIES 
TECHNICAL TEACHERS’ 
CoLLeces InstITUTIONS CoLLEcEs NumBer 
Public Private 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Increase— 
25 per cent or more..... 2 4 
I I 26 Si. 33 
2 3 59 70 
ee EET I 9 102 8 5 125 
rease— 

SE ee 22 14 83 15 4 138 
19 12 5 16 103 
re 3 I 24 2 22 52 
BO PEF CONE... I II 27 

Total number........ 49 4! 376 43 64 573 


most severely affected in the present 
emergency. Of these 5 show increases 
or no change (see Column 2)—Con- 
necticut, Tennessee, Colorado, Mary- 
land, and New Hampshire. Increases 
among privately supported univer- 
sities are listed for George Washing- 
ton, Boston College, Marquette, and 
Rochester. Brown, Cornell, Dart- 
mouth, Fordham, Harvard, Princeton, 
Rice Institute, Tulane, and Wash- 


The universities questioned were not 
asked to differentiate as to curricula, but 
it is apparent that enrollment in their 
law schools is greatly reduced. Medical 
attendance is the highest on record and 
engineering departments are likewise 
largely attended. This is due to Selective 
Service regulations, by which students in 
medicine, engineering and certain scien- 
tific fields are eligible for deferment by 
local draft boards as “essential men.” 


Disrincuisuep American and Cana- 
dian scholars participated in a program 
of lectures and round-table discussions 
commemorating the first hundred 
years of achievement of Fordham 
University on September 15-17. 


Tuar the field of welding engineering 
is a currently promising one is indi- 
cated by the two hundred calls which 
the Ohio State University received the 
past year for its first four such grad- 
uates. Said to be the only college 
offering a degree in welding engineer- 
ing, Ohio State will graduate this year 
ten who have taken the entire cur- 
riculum. Thirty-three were enrolled 
last year, and current registration for 
the year is bearing out the trend. 


Grers and bequests to Cornell Uni- 
versity during the past fiscal year 
totaled $2,261,037, of which $1,054,330 
was added to permanent endowment. 
Gifts for current use included $384,024 
for research and _ investigatorships. 
The total included $112,901 in current 
gifts from 7,220 alumni through the 
Alumni Fund Council, a record both 
for amount contributed and number of 
contributors unsurpassed since 1931. 
Cornell alumni also gave $37,902 dur- 
ing the year toward the program for 
developing athletic facilities. 


A\srronomers of Indiana University 
are to share in the use of the McDon- 
ald Observatory on Mount Locke in 
West Texas, valued at $1,000,000, 


according to a new agreement con- 
cluded with the Universities of Texas 
and of Chicago, joint operators of the 
huge instrument. For fifteen nights a 
year Indiana will have full use of the 
telescope, including right to the pho- 
tographic plates of their observations 
and also rights of discussion and pub- 
lication of the results of their inves- 
tigations. Perched high in the Davis 
Mountains, McDonald Observatory 
enjoys climatic conditions of unusual 
excellence permitting its use more 
than three hundred nights a year. 


Pavine host to associates of the 
National Academy of Science on 
October 13-15, scientists of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, eight of whom 
are members, joined in a program 
during which some sixty papers were 
read. The National Academy enjoys 
official government rank, having been 
incorporated by Congress to report on 
scientific and artistic matters. Its 
home offices are in Washington, D.C., 
in a splendid building maintained by a 
$5,000,000 endowment. On one other 
occasion, in 1925, the Academy met 
west of Chicago—also at Madison. 


Unoper a new plan developed by the 
Reading Clinic at Pennsylvania State 
College, an experiment designed to 
improve methods of teaching reading 
in elementary schools of the state has 
been initiated. College staff members 
conduct special classes for reading 
teachers in the various schools and 
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then supervise the instruction, en- 
abling teachers to keep up with the 
latest scientific developments in the 
field. If this method of putting 
extension work on a laboratory basis 
proves successful, as seems likely, the 
program will be further extended. 


Maxine a new era in international 
good will, interracial relations, and 
Negro education, William J. Clark, 
retiring president of the Virginia 
Union University, on May 15 turned 
the first sod at the ceremonies to 
inaugurate the erection of the Belgian 
World’s Fair Building. Later the 
same day the President-elect, John 
M. Ellison, “broke ground” for the 
Vann memorial tower, another new 
edifice soon to grace the campus of 
Virginia’s famous Negro university. 


A recent example of interschool 
co-ordination is that of Trinity Col- 
lege and Wesleyan University whereby 
students of either institution who are 
properly certified may enroll in a 
course in the other without the pay- 
ment of tuition charges. Termed by 
the Hartford Courant ‘“‘a heartening 
indication of academic health,”’ the 
move to combine their facilities is 
interpreted not only as a “move to 
enlarge their academic purposes but 
also to stay close to the people and 
serve their needs.” 


Creation of an extensive Wayne 
University medical center for Detroit 
has come a step nearer realization 
with the approval by Common Coun- 
cil of a proposal for turning over the 
Memorial Park riverside grounds to 
the Detroit Board of Education, to 
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form a part of the forty-acre project 
area. Plans for financing sixteen 
buildings projected for the site call for 
the use of gifts to be received by the 
Wayne University Foundation from 
private donors and foundations. It is 
believed that construction of one 
hospital unit and one new college 
building will get under way soon. 
Other units in the planning stage 
include, in addition to those for med- 
ical education and research, a large 
modern hospital with units for women, 
children, and psychopathic patients, 
and dormitories for the staff. 


Grovunp was recently broken for the 
24-sided building which is to house 
the University of California’s giant 
4900-ton cyclotron, and it is expected 
that the unusual apparatus will be 
ready for use sometime in the fall of 
1943. All of the steel has been placed 
in the rectangular magnet with the 
exception of the 3,000-ton pole piece. 
A total of 3,400 tons of steel has 
already been welded into place. The 
new cyclotron, which is expected to 
open new worlds to science, will hurl 
atomic bullets with energies at least 
five times as great as the 225-ton 
Berkeley atom-smasher, which is at 
present the world’s largest. 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Drexel Institute of Technology 
is being observed throughout the col- 
lege year 1941-42, with elaborate 
Founder’s Day ceremonies in Decem- 
ber. The anniversary commemorates 
the establishment of the Institute in 
1891 by Anthony J. Drexel, banker- 
philanthropist, assisted by George W. 
Childs, publisher of the Philadelphia 
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Ledger. Since its inception, when it 
enrolled 1,600 day and evening stu- 
dents in professional training courses, 
down to the present when more than 
5,000 are attending, 6,059 of the 9,646 
graduates have been women. Many 
have achieved marked success, nota- 
bly in the extension of the home- 
economics and library sciences, in the 
United States and Canada. 


Co-operation between government, 
employers, and labor during the war 
and the reconstruction period to fol- 
low was the chief topic discussed by 
delegates from thirty nations who 
participated in the twenty-sixth con- 
ference of the International Labour 
Organization held at the invitation of 
Nicholas Murray Butler at Columbia 
University, October 27 to November 6. 
A report reviewing the changes which 
have taken place throughout the 
world since the Organization held its 
last general session in Geneva two 
years ago, and proposals for a policy 
to be pursued by the organization in 
postwar reconstruction were features 
of the discussions. 

« In the summer of 1940, the working 
center of the Organization was moved 
from Geneva to McGill University in 
Montreal by its then director, John 
G. Winant, now the United States 
ambassador to the Court of St. James, 
who sought to save the institution 
from any totalitarian influence. 


To AID students in the College of 
Liberal Arts and Science at the City 
College to plan their program accord- 
ing to their cultural and vocational 
interests, the Faculty Committee on 
Elective Concentration has brought 
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out a specifically prepared 96-page 
Guide to Elective Courses. The first of 
its kind in the country, it is a revision 
of a similar booklet published last 
year, brought up to date to include 
vocational fields made prominent to- 
day by the nation’s defense activities. 
Following statements of the teaching 
objectives of all the departments in 
the College, the booklet lists 77 fields 
for which seven thousand students 
taking the general course in the 
College of Liberal Arts and Science 
might prepare. 


Dears of defense training of more 
than twenty-five hundred men in the 
University of Chicago include the 
announcement of eight Walgreen 
Foundation scholarships for the stim- 
ulation of research in the field of 
American Institutions, the training 
of 144 student pilots, establishment of 
the Institute of Military Studies and 
courses in basic military training given 
1,350 men plus approximately 800 
who attended special lecture courses, 
and completion of the first year of the 
University’s Institute of Meteorology. 
In this Institute advanced training 
was given to IS air-corps flying 
cadets and to 13 special government 
students; 65 more are now in training. 


In Recocnition of the important 
place which Latin America is destined 
to occupy in the future relationships 
between the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, the Catholic University 
of America has supplemented its 
course in political and cultural Ibero- 
American studies with courses in 
Portuguese language and literature. 
Manuel S. Cardozo, assistant curator 
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of the Lima Library, who spent the 
past summer in Brazil, will conduct 
this phase of the curriculum. 


Iw apprrion to an emergency sus- 
taining fund of $250,000, the drive for 
which has just been completed, Asso- 
ciated Boards Colleges in China have 
sent nearly $800,000 in regular grants 
to China in the last twelve months, 
making a total of more than $1,000,000 
for the fiscal year. Thirteen univer- 
sities, eleven of which have been 
driven from their ruined campuses, 
continue to care for the education of 
some eight thousand students despite 
heavy handicaps of the war period. 
Because of the serious rise in the cost 
of living, many teachers in the 
Chinese Christian colleges are receiv- 
ing the equivalent of only $10 per 
month. 


Faciurries of the College of Medicine 
of the University of Tennessee are to 
be materially improved with the addi- 
tion of $500,000 for a_ psychiatric 
hospital and diagnostic clinic. Four 
floors of the new building will be 
devoted to the outpatient department 
and the remaining three to the psy- 
chiatric service, the whole hospital to 
be a branch of the Western State 
Hospital of Tennessee. The service of 
the psychiatric hospital is to be 
integrated with that of the John 
Gaston Hospital which is the general 
hospital of Memphis, and students of 
the Medical College will be rotated 
through the service as through all 
other hospital services. 


A wew high-voltage laboratory at 
Cornell, valued at $150,000, is now in 
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process of erection in East Ithaca and 
will be ready for occupancy by the 
first of the year. Equivalent in height 
to a six-story business block, the 
building will be open to the roof and 
so constructed that equipment sent 
to the laboratory by various manu- 
facturing concerns may be tested 
directly on flat cars without unload- 
ing. Another door, 30 feet high and 
60 feet wide, will accommodate large 


equipment for test purposes. 


In co-operation with the Illinois 
State Department of Public Welfare, 
an arrangement has been perfected 
whereby MacMurray College, of Jack- 
sonville, and the Illinois School for the 
Deaf will offer a course in training of 
teachers of the deaf. The plan, which 
has been under consideration for the 
last three years, provides for offering 
the regular liberal-arts courses of the 
College and augmenting this sequence 
with certain special training in the 
teaching of deaf students. Entering 
students with B averages and suitable 
personalities are being admitted to 
the new curriculum. 


The active participation of more than 
150 students collaborating with the 
board members and program con- 
sultants represents how the University 
of Minnesota student body has met 
the challenge of their new $2,000,000 
Coffman Union. One of the most 
desirable changes in the transition 
from the old to the new Union has 
been the development of the commit- 
tee system to place responsibility in 
the hands of a larger number, afford- 
ing opportunities for the training of 
student leadership as well as providing 
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the man power so essential to a 
comprehensive program of activities. 

A problem has been encountered in 
the desire among Twin City civic 
organizations to schedule their meet- 
ings in the Union. To date 150 such 
organizations have been accommo- 
dated but a policy of limiting such use 
according to the degree of their 
affiliation with the University has now 
been inaugurated. Another problem 
is the one of keeping damage by 
inconsiderate students at a minimum, 
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a sizeable problem when a daily total 
of more than fourteen thousand stu- 
dents enter the building. Not the 
least of the Union’s problems is antic- 
ipating unforseeable expense items. 
This year’s budget of $105,000 proved 
slightly inadequate as a result of 
some of these items. The Union 
Board is looking in the direction of 
still more personalized program based 
upon individual interests, and the 
identification of these interests repre- 
sents a major problem. 


PETER SANDIFORD 


HE JourRNAL records with regret the 
death of Peter Sandiford of Toronto, 
who, from the beginning of the history of 
the Journat was the Canadian representa- 
tive upon our board of associate editors. 
Dr. Sandiford is described in the educa- 
tional press of Canada as the foremost 
Canadian educationist of his time. For 
twenty-eight years he was a faculty member 
of the Department of Education of the 
University of Toronto. To his credit are 
the establishment of the first department of 
educational research in a Canadian university 
at Toronto University, the establishment 
of the Canadian Council for Educational 
Research, surveys, articles on education, 
textbooks internationally used, leadership in 
many educational projects, and a large 
number of scholarly students who are filling 
key positions in Canada. His death is a 
shock to his friends and a tragedy for 


Canadian education. 


W. W.C. 
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The College Graduate 


UST off the press is a neat study 
J by Time, Incorporated, on The 

U. S. College Graduate. Fol- 
lowing are a few excerpts,! some are 
news; others corroborate previous 
knowledge. They reveal the value 
of the findings for college faculties 
and students. 


... the College Bloc represents what 
eugenists would call race suicide... 
male college graduates are just about as 
likely to get married, possibly more so, as 
the average of all U. S. males; but... 
female college graduates are conspicu- 
ously less likely than are U. S. women as 
a whole . . . [46 per cent to 61 per cent] 

. women, like men, are gravitating 
somewhat away from the profess ons into 
business, but not by a large percentage. 
... The fact is that college graduates 
earn very much more than the average of 
their fellow Americans. ... Men who 
have attended the most highly endowed 
institutions are likely to earn about 50 
per cent larger incomes than do college 
alumni as a whole... . 

... girl students are about as likely 
to get married, and to stay married, 
regardless of whether there are boys 
sharing their campus or not. . . . Men, 
on the other hand, seem to be Io per cent 
less susceptible to marriage, and slightly 
less successful at it when they do find a 
wife, if they have been educated in an 
institution restricted to their own sex 


1Babcock, F. Lawrence. The U. S. College 
Graduate. New York: Macmillan Company, 1941. 
pp. 1o-s2. Used by special permission of the 
Ider of the copyright. 


. . . higher education not only seems to 
deter women from marriage, but to 
reduce the chances of success for those 
who do marry. And the older alumnae 
have by far the least encouraging record 
on this score. 

. . . although majoritiesof bothmen and 
women—especially women—stay in the 
same section in which they were educated 

. the substantial minorities that do 
move away create a redistribution of the 
Graduate Bloc. Note that if New Eng- 
land and the Middle Atlantic States are 
considered as one, as they may be, they 
hold 85 per cent of their graduates and 
the Pacific Coast holds even more. In 
all other parts of the country the per- 
centage of alumni staying near home base 
s considerably lower... the entire 
living U. S. graduate population must 
therefore be in the vicinity of 2,830,000 
(excluding the class of 1940) . . . while 
among graduates of four decades or more 
ago there was less than one woman to 
every four men, during the last decade 
there were more than two women for 
every three men. . . . Thus, male pre- 
ponderance in the group is a rapidly 
declining factor, and the trend, projected, 
would bring the sexes to parity on some 
Commencement Day around 1955. This 
rising fact of co-education is likely to 
have a much more fundamental influence 
upon the U. S. way of life than the 
showier eruption of feminism and the 
woman’s suffrage movement some forty 
years ago. 


This careful study furnishes basic 
norms against which local institutions 
may measure the experiences of their 
own graduates. W. W. C. 
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A Fitting Tribute 


ELEVEN-TWENTY-sIx: A DECADE OF 
SociaL Science RESEARCH, edited by 
Louis Wirth. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1940. xv+498 pp. 
$3.50. 


This is a commemorative volume to 
mark the tenth anniversary of the Social 
Science Research Building at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The address, 1126 
East Fifty-Ninth Street, has come to 
stand for a good deal more than a build- 
ing. Like its offshoot, “1313,” the 
Public Administration Clearing House, 
and like the Brookings Institute, the 
Twentieth Century Fund, and the Social 
Science Research Council, it is a symbol 
of the beginning of a new age of reason 
in the management of human relations. 
In this building social scientists have 
found not a resting place, but a place to 

o to work. And they have worked. 
Tt requires nearly two hundred pages of 
this volume to print the titles of articles, 
monographs, and books produced by men 
and women associated with this center. 

It is perhaps significant that the Social 
Science Research Building was first dedi- 
cated in December, 1929, the year of the 
great collapse. For more was involved 
in that collapse than market values. It 
marked the beginning of the end of a state 
of mind that relied upon providential 
guidance to save it from its own weak- 
nesses and follies. That state of mind 
is still with us, but today it no longer 
dominates the picture; it must compete 
with the idea of social planning of which 
“1126” is symbolic. There had been 
social scientists, many and distinguished 
ones, long before 1929. Their contribu- 
tions to American civilization, for the 
most part unhonored and unsung, had 
nevertheless been real and substantial. 
John W. Burgess at Columbia, William 
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Graham Sumner at Yale, Goodnow at 
oo Hopkins, Wilson at Princeton, 

eblen at Chicago, to mention but a few, 
had, in the great tradition of Aristotle, 
Comte, John Locke, and Adam Smith, 
applied intelligence to the study of social 
institutions. One has but to recall the 
part played by social scientists in the pro- 
motion of conservation, city planning, 
utility regulation and control, industrial 
management, election administration, and 
governmental reorganization, to realize 
the extent of their influence. 

But the decade which this volume 
commemorates is unique. During no 
other period in our history have social 
scientists been called upon to play so 
prominent and important a part in 
shaping public policies and in puttin 
those policies into effect. It is the perio 
during which the seeds planted over 
nearly fifty years of teaching and research 
began to sprout and bear fruit. It would 
— a volume merely to catalogue the 
achievements. The so-called brain trust, 
the National Resources Committee, the 
President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management, the Social Security Com- 
mittee, simply mark a few of the high 
lights. In all this, the Chicago Social 
Science Research Committee has played 
a conspicuous and often decisive role. In 
its concern with national affairs, however, 
the Chicago social scientists have not 
neglected their own back yard. The 
Local Community Research Committee 
is pre-eminent in its field and rightly 
serves as a model for other similar under- 
takings. Moreover, as President Hutchins 
remarked, “The Chicago social scientists 
have done more to destroy the twin 
curses of American education, the credit 
system and excessive departmentaliza- 
tion, than any other group” (page 2). 

In view of its history and accomplish- 
ments, the papers here printed to cele- 
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REVIEWS 


brate the tenth anniversary of the 
Chicago Social Science Research center 
are remarkable for their modesty. Ad- 
dresses by President Hutchins, Henry 
Bruére, and Beardsley Ruml are con- 
gratulatory without being smug, and 
admonitory without being insolent. Brief 
papers on “Urbanism” by Charles Mer- 
riam, “ The Folk Society and Culture” by 
Robert Redfield, ‘““The Urban Society 
and Civilization” by Louis Wirth, “Social 
Trends” by William Ogburn, and “Factor 
Analysis as a Scientific Method” by L. L. 
Thurstone, are representative of the high 
standards maintained at Chicago. Even 
more valuable, however, to social scien- 
tists are the round-table discussions, 
printed in extenso, on departmentalization 
and specialization in the social sciences, 
uantitative methods, “Training for 

cial Science Research,” and “Social 
Science and Social Action.” 

The volume is a fitting tribute to a 
band of pioneers. Long may they live, 
and long may “1126” stand firm against 
the hosts of darkness! 

Peter H. Opecarp 
Amherst College 


The Theoretical 
with the Practical 


THe MeEAsurREMENT OF Aputt INTEL- 
LIGENCE, by David Wechsler. Balti- 
more, Maryland: Williams and Wilkins 
Company, 1939. ix+229 pp. $3.50. 


This book is an interesting combina- 
tion of theoretical and practical consid- 
erations of the problem of intelligence 
testing, especially at the adult level. 
Everyone concerned with the education 
or the clinical treatment of adolescents 
and adults should be familiar with the 
book and the test. It will be an important 
reference book in the training of psychol- 
ogists and social workers. 

The first two chapters deal with the 
theoretical considerations underlying the 
concept of intelligence, and its measure- 
ment in adult years. The need for a new 
test is clearly shown. The third chapter 
discusses the concept of mental age and 
the intelligence quotient. The statistical 
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considerations involved in the problem 
are presented quite clearly. 

The fourth chapter on the classifica- 
tion of intelligence points out that we 
must not expect to be able to define 
intelligence by a single number alone, 
such as the intelligence quotient. In 
addition the author forcefully expresses 
his position on the tendency of some 
medical men to relegate intelligence 
examinations to what he calls “‘apersonal 
psychometrics.” He points out that the 
techniques of testing are “not an end in 
but a means of diagnosis” 
(page 49). He is emphatic in taking the 
position that “the interpretation of 

sychometric results ... is or should 
- the job of the psychologist who 
administers them”’ (page 49). 

Chapter V deals with the concept of 
mental deficiency. Here again the author 
emphasizes how complicated the meas- 
urement of human personality is, how 
impossible it is to expect one test score 
to give an adequate picture of even the 
defective. “The diagnosis of mental 
deficiency is not merely a matter of get- 
ting the correct I1.Q., but involves a 
consideration of a number of factors for 
which clinical and psychiatric experience 
is essential” (page 35). 

For many readers Chapter VI on the 
problem of mental deterioration will be 
the most significant. In the past, much 
that has been written on this topic was 
unscientific. Studies in the last decade 
are revealing that much that has passed 
as deterioration is actually not in this 
category at all. The whole field is newly 
re-opened for consideration; this book is 
a contribution to clarity of thinking in 
this area. 

The procedure undertaken by the 
author in devising and standardizing his 
test occupies the next three chapters. 
Rather than criticizing or reviewing these 
in detail in this review, the reader is 
referred to an excellent appraisal by 
Charles L. Vaughn, statistician, in the 
August, 1940, number of the Journal of 
Social Psychology. 

Chapter X on limitations and special 
merits of the scale will be of importance 
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to persons using the scale, rather than to 
the general reader. 

The remainder of the book presents 
the scale itself with instructions for giving 
and scoring, an account of special statis- 
tical methods employed, and formulas 
for them. This is followed by a table of 
efficiency quotients, defined as “his 
mental ability score on the Full Adult 
Bellevue Adult Scale when compared with 
the score of the average individual 20-24 
years of age” (pages 194-95). Intelligence- 
quotient tables complete the material 
provided for scoring the test and 
interpreting it. 

The Relvene scale requires about an 
hour each to give and score. Its items are 
chosen with reference to the adults’ 
vocabulary, which will make it more 
acceptable to them than the Binet tests 
which have been so widely used to deter- 
mine the level of intelligence. The 
practice of using group tests of intelligence 
with young adults and college students, 
however, is well intrenched, and has the 
added advantage of greater speed in giv- 
ing and scoring, and of widely standard- 
ized norms. For these reasons, it is 
probable that this test will have a some- 
what restricted usage, particularly with 
groups which are already accustomed to 
the use of the older measure (Binet) or 
the group-test scores. 

It would seem rather evident that this 
test is destined to be an important one in 
the history of work with adults, and for 
this reason, the book is one which should 
be known to all adult educationists and 
clinical psychologists. 

Entity L. 
Ohio State University 
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Unit Costs 
JOHN C. CHRISTENSEN 
[Continued from page 468] 


or subject of instruction may be deter. 
mined with a fair degree of accuracy in a 
single institution, it believes that the 
indiscriminate use of such per capita cost 
for comparing one institution with another 
is also of little or no value unless such 
cost data are accompanied with con- 
tingent explanations as to sizes of classes, 
peculiar local conditions as to curricula, or 
the quality of the instruction. 


I am afraid we are getting lazy in 
too many things that we are doing. 
We hope to find some plan which will 
enable us to solve our problems with- 


out serious investigation or serious — | 


thinking. I am convinced that some 
educational administrators hope to 
find in unit-cost studies a device for 
solving financial and administrative 
problems. Those who have given 
thought to this subject know that 
all any unit-cost scheme can do is 
to assist administrators in solving 
their problems by calling attention 
to places where further investigation 
may be necessary. After all, the 
value of an educational institution is 
determined by the quality and char- 
acter of its graduates and not by the 
unit cost of educating a student. 

[Vol. XII, No. 9] 
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ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


Association Meetings 


DURING DECEMBER, 1941, AND 
THE EARLY MONTHS OF 1942 
American Accounting Association 
New York City | December 29-30 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 
Dallas December 29-January 3 
Ann Arbor June 22-27 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation 
New Orleans April 15-18 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
Chicago April 13-16 
American Association of Dental Schools 
New York City March 16-18 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
Los Angeles February 26-28 
American Association of Physics Teachers 
Princeton December 29-31 
American Association of School Administrators 
San Francisco February 21-26 
American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism 
Des Moines December 27-28 
American Association of Schools of Social Work 
Pittsburgh January 29-31 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
San Francisco February 20-21 
American Association of Teachers of French 
Indianapolis December 28-29 
American Association of Teachers of German 
Indianapolis December 27-30 
American Association of Teachers of Italian 
Indianapolis December 29-31 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
Des Moines December 29-30 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
St. Louis December 26-27 
American Association of University Professors 
Chicago December 27-28 
American Chemical Society, Division of 
Chemical Education 
Spring Meeting 
Memphis April 20-24 
American College Personnel Association 
San Francisco February 18-20 
American Council on Education 
Washington, D. C. 
American Economic Association 
New York City | December 27-30 
American Educational Research Association 
San Francisco February 23-24 


May 1-2 


v 
American Historical Association 
Chicago December 29-31 
American Library Association 
Midwinter Conference 
Chicago December 28-31 
Annual Meeting 
Milwaukee June 22-27 


American Marketing Association 
New York City | December 28-30 
American Mathematical Society 


Bethlehem December 29-31 
American Philological Association 
Hartford December 29-31 


American Physical Society 
Stanford University December 19-20 
Princeton December 29-31 
Detroit February 20-21 
American Political Science Association 


New York City December 28-31 
American Psychological Association 
Cambridge September 2-5 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers 

New York City December 1-5 
American Sociological Society 

New York City December 27-29 
American Statistical Association 

New York City December 27~30 
American Student Health Association 

New York City December 30-31 
American Vocational Association 

Boston December 10-13 
Association for Childhood Education 

Buffalo April 6-10 
Association of American Colleges 

Cleveland January 8-9 
Association of American Geographers 

New York City December 29-31 
Association of American Law Schools 

Chicago December 29-31 
Botanical Society of America 

Dallas December 29-31 
College Physical Education Association 

Detroit December 29-30 
Council of Church Boards of Education 

Cleveland January 7 
Council of Guidance and Personnel 

Associations 

San Francisco 
Geological Society of America 

Boston December 29-31 
International Association for Dental Research 

~~ New York City March 14-15 

International Council of Religious Education 

Chicago February 9-14 


February 17-21 
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Junior-High-School Conference of New York 
University March 13-14 

Mathematical Association of America 


Bethlehem December 29-January 1 
Modern Language Association of America 


Indianapolis December 29-31 
Music Teachers National Association 
Minneapolis December 26-29 


National Association of Deans of Women 
San Francisco February 17-20 
National Association of Schools of Music 
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National Council of Teachers of English 
Atlanta November 20-22 
National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics 
Bethlehem December 31-January 1 
National Council on Education 
San Francisco February 21-26 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
San Francisco February 18-20 
Progressive Education Association 
National Sectional Meetings 


Minneapolis December 30-31 Atlantic City and Los Angeles 
National Collegiate Athletic Association February 20-21 
Detroit December 29-31 Chicago and Denver February 26-28 


Why 1 not a practical gift? 


The JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
will be a gift to be read and reread during 1942. 


A new gift subscription for $2.75. 

Your renewal accompanied by a gift sub- 
scription $2.75 each. 

A gift subscription for six months $1.50. 


$2.75. 


Special 
Christmas Rate 


Announcing an Important New Book ] 


Creative Group Work on the Campus 
By Louise Price, Ph. D | 


A study of the developmental growth of group activities at Stephens 
College for women and Stanford University. Illustrated by concrete 
material amassed by the author while faculty participant and observer at 
these two institutions. 

The book clearly delineates the influence of personalities, the reciprocal 
relation of environment and creative group work, and the methods of 
dynamic co-operative planning. 

Of special interest to college and university presidents, personnel 
officers, teaching faculty, student leaders, and others who work with 


young people in groups. 
437 pages — Cloth $3.25 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Pardon My Harvard Accent,” by W. G. 
Morse, Atlantic, September, 1941. 
When administrators discuss financial 

problems of universities the talk is likely 
to be of salaries, endowments, student 
fees, or some such topic. This behind- 
the-scenes article is upon the practical 
problems of how to save money by buying 
wisely and stopping the leaks due to lack 
of standardization or of co-ordinated, 
planned purchasing. 

But the problem is not so simple as 
this might imply. For several hundred 
years the many departments and faculty 
men have had their own favorites and 
have been more or less responsible for 
choices. Funds have “strings” ; alumni 
and donors exert “influence.” Tradition 
further complicates the problems of the 
man who questions expenditures. Paper 
towels, for example, might seem routine 
purchases. Yet by reducing the dozen or 
two kinds to a few, a sizeable annual 
saving is made. Cleaning materials and 
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equipment—from salesman to janitor— 
raise other problems to be settled both 
tactfully and economically. Salesmen nat- 
urally wish to make sales. They also wish 
the prestige of selling to Harvard. More 
tact and careful, objective trials have 
resulted in savings in certain cases 
described amusingly by Mr. Morse. 
Faculty men order more equipment and 
supplies of special favorite kinds than the 
urchasing agent knows are needed. 
metimes, faculty and special funds 
being what they are, such things must be 
purchased whether or not the extra costs 
are justified in actual value or use. 
Among the many human-interest exam- 
ples of the literally world-wide problems 
of his office, the writer mentions Class 
Night. For years each class had followed 
the plans of the preceding class. For 
years each Class Night left debts for 
which the University might not be repaid 
until the cwonty-Afth anniversary. Thou- 
sands of folding chairs were ordered and 
never unfolded; music was expensive and 
poorly planned: Japanese lanterns were 
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Bulletin 


AN epucationat JOURNAL by teachers and investigators stressing 


American Association 
of 
University Professors 


articles and reports of concern to all who are interested in or are 
a part of our institutions of higher learning. Current subjects: 
place and function of faculties in college and university government; 
faculty-administration relations; freedom of inquiry and expression; 
tenure; the evaluation of faculty services; professional ethics. 
Published bimonthly during the academic year: February, April, 
_ June, October, and December. Circulation 15,000. 


Subscription $3.00 a year 


American Association of University Professors 
1155 Sixteenth Street. N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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strung and not much attention was paid tion for teaching, as well as for the ‘ 
to their light; bay trees were rented at a requirements of the degree itself. The t 
high price from the only man who had _ demand that faculty men publish and do 8 
any for rent—the saving from the research upon what this Canadian author : 
changes in Class Night orders alone seems calmly points out as even “‘silly”’ topics is 
surprisingly high to a lay reader. another debatable issue. | f 
ustoms duties on everything from A -nost interesting perspective upon g 
books ordered by faculty men for possible these topics and upon American scholar- : 
University use to skeletons hundreds of ship is given for the field of literature. : 
ears old raise other difficulties. In fact, Canadian scholarship has been in the : 


r. Morse suggests that his list of objects 
received from abroad might be of use to 
the makers of crossword puzzles, and 
quotes a few items. 

These practical suggestions for saving 
in a large institution may be applied to 
smaller ones or to schools below the col- 
lege level. What could have been a dry 
list of statistics is a well-written, readable 
“eye-opener.” 


“The American Scholar To-Day,” by 
C.R. Tracy, Queen’s Quarterly, Summer, 
1941. 

As readers know, there is much concern 
today over the Ph. D. degree as prepara- 


center of a tug-of-war between English 
and American scholarship. Since the last 
war the American influence has been 
gaining, especially in literature. 

It may startle some Americans to read 
that the first characteristic of the Amer- 
ican professor of literature is his enthusi- 
asm. He seems to consider himself “a 
frontiersman of learning,” who must let 
nothing deter him from his attack upon 
large problems. The implication is that 
he aie at them and that sometimes the 
problems are overlarge. He also “main- 
tains a staunch faith in Reason” and he 
seems to believe that he must examine 
all the material of even slight bearing 


per volume. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Literature of Junior College Terminal Education 
By Lois E. Encteman and Water C. EELLs. 
articles, bulletins, and theses. Carefully classified and fully indexed. 


Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education 


Contains more than 1,500 abstracts of 
336 pages. $2.50 


By Watrter C. Byron S. Epwarp F. Mason, and Max ScuiFer. 
Summary of nation-wide investigation on the status of terminal education in more than 400 
junior colleges. Copiously illustrated. 350 pages. $2.50 per volume. 
Why Junior College Terminal Education? 
By Water C. Joun W. Harspeson, Epwarp F. Mason, 
Wim H. Snyper, and Georce F. Zoox. An analysis of vital economic, social, and educa- 
tional factors and summary of judgments of almost 2,000 educators and laymen. 390 pages. 
$2.50 per volume. 
Acc: editation Requirements for Junior Colleges 
Chart showing in compact form essentials of accreditation requirements for junior colleges as 
formulated by 38 national, regional, and state agencies. Size 24” x 38". $0.50 per copy. 
Junior College Journal 
Only national periodical devoted exclusively to the rapidly expanding junior-college field. 
Nine issues, September to May. {$3.co per year. 


Complete list of publications on request 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
730 JACKSON PLACE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


upon his topic, wherever it may be upon 
ke globe. Almost like a scientist he 
gathers and studies masses of data; like 
a criminal lawyer he may use infra-red 
rays upon a _ suspected manuscript. 
Although he is reasonably successful in 
gathering the many facts of the scene 
contemporary to the author or period he 
is working upon, he lacks the necessary 
maturity and taste for critical evaluation. 
“He approaches literature too much 
from the outside, like an entomologist 
hunting specimens.” There are too many 
footnotes, too much fruitless research, too 
many books and monographs published 
which contribute little that is new. The 
English scholar, on the other hand, con- 
centrates his effort upon less haste and 
quantity and thereby produces a few, yet 
more mature and significant works. 

The scholar interested in research, 
trained only in research, is scarcely fitted 
to teach undergraduates. American un- 
dergraduates do not seem to be much 
interested in the past; they want some 
immediate satisfactions and they do not 
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want discipline. So the faculty man 
whose real interests are much over their 
heads uses a “predigested pabulum” 
textbook and examinations dependent 
upon memory. 

In Canada there are few of the large 
libraries for the American type of 
research. The informed reading public 
is not large. It is suggested that 
the encouragement of a public 
be made the chief emphasis of Canadian 
scholarship. 

This outside point of view is worth 
reading—and thinking about. 


“Safe Now in the Wide, Wide World,” 
no author, Atlantic, August, 1941. 
Twelve of the leading college editors 

tell, at the request of the editors of the 
Atlantic, what they thought of the 1941 
commencement. As might be expected, 
the reactions vary; as might be expected, 
the world crisis and its effects seem to 
have been the chief topics of interest, 
even though the speeches were much the 
same as usual. 


education, social philosophy, 


philosophy o 


A. Schilpp, 


15 East 40th Street 


The publishers of Philosophic Abstracts take pleasure in 
announcing for Summer 1941 publication 


THE DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY 


Although embraced in one volume, the dictionary covers metaphysics, ethics, 

epistemology, logic, party of religion 

i and philosop 

placed on the definition of basic concepts and 

of philosophy, logical positivism, dialectical materialism, mathematical logic, neo-scholasticism, 
f science, Chinese, Jewish, and Indian philosophy. 


THE DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY is edited by Dagobert D. Runes with the 
collaboration of Alonzo Church, Rudolf Carnap, G. Watts Cunni 
Brightman, Irwin Edman, Rudolf Allers, A. C. Ewing, Ralph Tyler ae ge Jo en 
Jorgensen, Ledger Wood, William Marias Malisoff, Carl G. Hempel, B. A. G. Ful 
A. Cornelius Benjamin, Hunter Guthrie, Wilbur Long, V. J. McGill, A. C. Pegis, Glenn 
R. era h Ratner, Wendell T. Bush, Dorion Cairns, James K. Feibleman, Paul 
au Weiss and a number of other scholars. 


Applications for further literature, as well as 
ot communications, should be addressed to 


PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS 
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Outstanding McGraw-Hill Books 


COLLEGE AND LIFE. New second edition 
By M. E. Bennett, Director of Orientation, Pasadena Junior College; 
Director of Guidance, Pasadena City Schools. 513 pages, 6x9. $2.75. 


This distinctive text has long been considered one of the best books on the 
subject of freshman orientation. Now teachers are saying that the new 
second edition is even better than the first. Ample proof of their opinion is 
found in the rapidly growing adoption list, which already contains forty-five 
colleges and universities. 

Teachers like this book because it presents in a comprehensive and logical 
manner a complete system of group guidance in combination with individual 
counseling, and because the author maintains a healthy, constructive attitude 
toward the student and his problems. 

In the new second edition much new material has been added, pertaining to 
economic and social problems of students; evaluation of college achievement; 
problems of learning; methods of self-appraisal; problems of mental hygiene; 
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